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THE STORY OF THE TELEPHONE 
IN OKLAHOMA 


One of the inventions which has been the result of our modern 
civilization and which has in turn made a contribution to that 
same civilization is the telephone. In this day of easy communi- 
cation by wire, by air, by steam, or by automobile it is fitting 
that we pause and wonder by what means messages were sent from 
one point to another a short half century ago, but the imagination 
fails to bring to our vision conditions of that period. Only those 
who lived and worked then and who have kept the memory of 
those days intact amid the hustle and bustle of the present, can 
give this story to us. 

In our own state of Oklahoma, in the period immediately 
following the War between the States, there was a gradual trans- 
formation from the strong governments of the Indian Nations to 
a government controlled more and more by the United States. 

The seat of this control so far as the Cherokee Nation was con- 
cerned was at Muskogee. The only means of communication be- 
tween the Cherokee National Council meeting at Tahlequah, the 
capital of the Cherokee Nation, and the United States Indian 
Agency at Muskogee, thirty-five miles distant, was by mail three 
times a week, or by courier. When the Council was in session, 
it was often necessary to send two couriers a day with messages to 
Muskogee. These means of communication were unsatisfactory. 
In addition to being slow the couriers were often delayed by the 
congestion at the ferry-boat crossing of the Arkansas River. The 
nearest telegraph line connected Old Gibson Station, which was 
located between the present towns of Okay and Wagoner, with 
the army post at Fort Gibson, hence had little value in local com- 
munication. 

It remained for a young Cherokee boy to solve the problem 
giving more satisfactory means of communication between Tahle- 
quah and Muskogee. At the age of sixteen this Cherokee youth, 
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E. D. Hicks, visited the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1882 where 
for the first time he became interested in the telephone. February 
1, 1934 he retired after forty-eight years’ service as manager of the 
telephone in Tahlequah and the surrounding district. During 
this half a century vast changes have occurred: the Cherokee Na- 
tion is merely a name and a memory; the old Agency Building at 
Muskogee is now one of the buildings of the Veterans’ Hospital; 
the Creek Indian settlement of Muskogee is the third largest city 
in the state of Oklahoma; a Federal highway connects Tahlequah 
and Muskogee, so that a courier could make the trip now in less 
than an hour; the ferry has been replaced by a modern bridge; the 
army post has long since been abandoned; Gibson Station is mere- 
ly a location; the mails come in not three times a week but three 
times a day; every section has ready access to the telegraph; and 
a telephone is in practically every home in the state of Oklahoma. 

Who can tell which of these changes may be due in whole 
or in part to the imagination, ingenuity, and determination of this 
sixteen-year-old Cherokee lad. Few stories of romance and ad- 
venture are more interesting than the story of the lfe of Mr. 
E. D. Hicks. He was born in Fort Gibson in 1866, lost his mother 
while he was yet an infant, made his home for a few years with 
his grandparents, lived a few years with his father and step- 
mother, and at the age of six came to live with an aunt in Tahle- 
quah. The aunt, the late Mrs. Jane Hicks Stapler (Mrs. John W. 
Stapler), taught the Cherokee boy to speak English and educated 
him in the public schools of the Cherokee Nation until he had 
completed the work offered in the grade schools. He was then 
sent by his father, Daniel Ross Hicks, to the University of Ar- 
kansas, where he remained until his father’s death in 1883. That 
same year Hicks went to live with an uncle, Major D. W. Lipe, on 
a ranch near Claremore, where he had charge of the commissary. 
With a friend or two Hicks decided to attend the fair at St. 
Louis. With about twenty-five dollars, some of which he had 
earned and some of which was given to him by his uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stapler, he left Vinita for St. Louis. So far as the 
Cherokee lad was concerned the outstanding exhibit at the fair 
was the telephone. He studied it, trying to understand the intri- 
cate workings of the unusual piece of machinery which enabled 
people to talk over wires to each other although they might be 
separated by several miles. 
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The idea seemed most uncanny to Hicks and when he re- 
turned home, he read everything he could find concerning the 
telephone. Soon after his return to the ranch at Claremore he 
made friends with the agent of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
railroad which had recently extended its line to Claremore. Work- 
ing with this agent Hicks studied telegraphy, and incidentally 
gathered considerable information on the subject of telephones. 

During the summer of 1886 Hicks was in Tahlequah to or- 
ganize a company to finance the construction of a telephone line 
from Tahlequah, to Muskogee, through Fort Gibson. He was able 
to interest several friends and relatives in the project. The orig- 
inal company was composed of Mr. Hicks, C. W. Turner, J. B. 
Stapler, J. S. Stapler, John S. Scott, and L. B. Bell. Mr. Hicks 
is the only one of this group living, J. B. Stapler having died 
only a few weeks since. 

The next problem was to secure a permit from the Cherokee 
Nation for the construction of the telephone line. This was no 
easy matter, for the Indians opposed every move which might 
lead to the opening of their country to the outside world, or lead 
to the establishment of railroads or encourage the coming of whites 
to their lands. Finally the Cherokee National Council granted the 
permit and the grant was approved by Principal Chief Dennis W. 
Bushyhead, and Hicks and J. W. Stapler went to St. Louis to get 
the telephones. They called on the electrical supply house of A. 
S. Aloe and Company who referred them to D. A. Kusel, a German 
electrician, who could assemble the telephones for them. It was 
necessary to purchase the parts separately because of the various 
patents on the assembled machines. The telephone as assembled 
by Kusel was, according to Hicks, ‘‘fearfully and wonderfully 
made’’. Three telephones were assembled at a cost of $75.00 each 
and brought back to Tahlequah. These boxes were cumbersome 
and heavy. The hook was the only patented part about them. 
The wire, brackets, and insulators were purchased in St. Louis 
and shipped to Tahlequah. In order to appease the wrath of the 
Cherokees two telephones were fastened up and two full bloods 
were allowed to talk with each other. ‘‘Much of the opposition 
left after the Indians learned that the telephone could talk Cher- 
okee’’; however, fearing that it would lead to sectionizing the land, 
they were still a little worried about granting the permit, and 
when the permit was finally granted, it was stipulated that the 
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line must be constructed through country which would be in- 
accessible to railroads. A second restriction required that no sur- 
veyors’ instruments could be used in building the line. The 
Cherokees had the idea that a surveyed line was the first step in 
building a railroad and they were much opposed to railroads be- 
ing built through their nation although the Treaty of 1866 
eranted this right. 

In late summer of 1886 a tool and a chuck wagon was equipped 
and the construction company began their project, working from 
Tahlequah. The tools consisted of axes, shovels, and a ladder. 
The crew was composed of Hicks, a teamster, and two negroes 
(Jack Luther and Emanuel Spenser) to help with the heavy work. 
Wherever possible the line was strung through trees, the tops be- 
ing cut off to form posts. The wire was stretched by using a 
wagon and team, and a ladder was used instead of ‘‘climbers’’. 
Since they were allowed to use no surveyors’ instruments, they 
depended upon their sense of general direction; and when they 
would reach a high point they would take sight and jog either to 
the right or left to keep a direct line to Muskogee. 

By August 6, the line was completed to Fort Gibson. There 
the construction gang attempted to talk with the headquarters at 
Tahlequah. ‘‘We could not get the telephone to working and a 
soldier at the fort who knew something about telephones told us it 
was wired wrong, and showed us how it should be fixed. We fixed 
our phone according to the directions given by the soldier and sent 
a darky to Tahlequah, with a picture I had drawn of the correct 
wiring. After several hours we rang Tahlequah and the voice of 
J. S. Stapler came over the line — ‘Hello , ‘Who is this?’ 
‘This is the devil, I’m coming after you.’ ’’ Such, according to 
Mr. Hicks, was the first long distance telephone conversation in 
what is now the state of Oklahoma. 

The next problem confronting the construction company was 
getting through the heavy cane brakes along the Arkansas and 
across the river. It was necessary to chop out a road for the com- 
bined tool and chuck wagon, no easy task with the tools at hand, 
and then manage to get the wagon across the swampy land along 
the river. This task was soon behind them and then they faced 
the problem of crossing the river. This was accomplished by the 
use of a flat boat trailing a rope to which was attached the wire. 
When they reached the other side, the wire was drawn over the 


hey 
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limbs of trees and the wagon and team were again brought into 
use in tightening it. After several attempts this feat was accom- 
plished and five weeks after beginning the work at Tahlequah, a 
toll line was established to Muskogee. This fact was not a reality 
for long, however. Copper wire had been used for the eight-hun- 
dred-yard span across the river. It was not treated as the wire is 
today and within the space of a few weeks, broke and, ‘‘$105.00 
worth of copper wire fell into the Arkansas River, where it is to- 
day.’’ The span was replaced with steel wire and connection was 
reestablished between Tahlequah and Muskogee in about two weeks. 

Headquarters in Muskogee were established in the office of the 
C. W. Turner Hardware Company, on the site of the present Wol- 
cott hotel. The first operator in Muskogee was Jim Bozeman. 
Headquarters in Tahlequah were established in the hardware 
store belonging to J. W. Stapler and Sons, and J. B. Stapler was 
the operator. 

In 1885 Mr. Hicks had married Miss Lizzie Musgrove and in 
the fall of 1889 they moved to Tahlequah where Mr. Hicks. was 
employed as engineer at the Cherokee Female Seminary, which had 
just been completed in Tahlequah, to replace the one at Park Hill 
which had burned in 1887. Mr. Hicks was here for three years, 
leaving to take a position with Stapler and Sons as manager of the 
Furniture and Undertaking departments. The Stapler store of 
that time occupied the rooms now occupied by the two Sherman 
stores and the First National Bank. 

Mr. Hicks took charge of the telephone exchange which con- 
sisted of eighteen phones. In 1896 Mr. Hicks and Mr. Wm P. 
Thompson of Oklahoma City, an attorney who then lived in Tahle- 
quah and later served on the Supreme Court commission from 
1926 to 1930, oragnized the Tahlequah Telephone Exchange, in- 
stalling the first switchboard used west of St. Louis. The board 
was kept in Stapler’s Store and Mr. Hicks was the manager. He 
employed as ‘‘hello girl’’ Miss Lillian Buster, daughter of an at- 
torney living in Tahlequah. Miss Buster’s salary was $3.00 per 
week, ‘‘when we could get the money’’, and she worked from 
seven o’clock in the morning until dark every day except Sunday. 
In the years from 1891 until 1907 the exchange was in the Stapler 
Store. In 1907 J. W. Stapler died and the exchange was moved to 
quarters over Crew’s Drug Store. The Pioneer Telephone and 
Telegraph Company purchased the Exchange in 1905 but retained 
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Mr. Hicks as manager. The year the exchange was moved to the 
Crew Building the board was burned in a fire caused from the 
overturning of a coal oil lamp. The Pioneer Company installed 
a new board which was used until 1916 when the present board was 
installed. The 1907 board was operated by the crank system. 


In 1908 the offices were moved to the present quarters, and 
the cable system which had been introduced in New York in 1900, 
was used in wiring the switchboard. In 1916 the Pioneer was 
merged with other companies in neighboring states in the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. When the 1916 switchboard 
was installed, the common battery system was used together with 
all the modern devices known to the trade. At the time of the re- 
tirement of Mr. Hicks, there were some 500 phones in operation 
from the Tahlequah board, operated by a personnel of eleven 
employees, having been reduced from fifteen in 1930. There is 
no PBX connection. The business is now in charge of Miss Elsie 
Kiesow, acting as chief operator-cashier. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hicks have resided in Tahlequah since coming 
here in 1889. They have four children living, W. P. Hicks and 
Mrs. Jane Harnage, Tulsa and E. D. Hicks Jr. and Mrs. John 
Alley, Oklahoma City. Since retiring Mr. Hicks is devoting his 
time to personal affairs. 

In connection with the construction of the line from Tahlequah 
to Muskogee, Mr. Hicks tells some interesting stories. One in 
particular will bear repeating. One man from Springdale, Ar- 
kansas, working on the construction gang had an uncontrollable 
fear of snakes. He had made the remark that if he ever saw a 
rattler, he was gone. One day while working near the Gulager 
home, he stepped on a rattle snake and with a scream he started 
to run. Mr. Hicks had heard nothing from him since that time 
until three years ago when the news of the approaching retirement 
of Mr. Hicks was given to the newspapers and the man, whose 
name Mr. Hicks is unable to recall, wrote a letter reminding Mr. 
Hicks of the snake incident. Frequently, according to Mr. Hicks, 
it became necessary to move camp after all arrangements had been 
made, because there were too many snakes in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Along with Ft. Gibson, Gibson Station, and the Cherokee 
Nation the rattle snakes in this section of the country have suc- 
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cumbed to the influences of a progressive civilization and are now 
a memory. 


The material for this article was assembled from interviews 
with Mr. Hicks and from the records of the Telephone Company. 


Eula E. Fullerton, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
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THE MURDER ON TURKEY CREEK 


In November 1876, two men met in Medicine Lodge, Kansas 
and discussed their desires to cross the Indian Territory into 
Texas. Richard Wannamaker was preparing to drive a herd of 
thirty ponies into Texas where he was possibly preparing to open 
a dental office. Frank Kilborn had a wagon, but was unable to 
secure any horses to pull his equipment into the country where 
he and his wife and three children were proposing to make their 
home. These two men decided to unite their efforts temporarily 
in order to attain the desired places of residence. Wannamaker 
then set about to secure the services of two men to assist in driving 
the animals and caring for the stock. After some time he located 
two men, Dick Simpson and Monroe Kiplnizer who agreed to assist 
him in his trek across the territory. 

On November 11, 1876 this group of strangers set out to be 
intimately associated for several weeks while en route to Texas. 
Concerning one another’s past each knew nothing. Wannamaker 
was a man of about fifty, had considerable property, and was in 
possession of quite a bit of knowledge of the west and had with 
him some money. The Kilborns were simple young people with 
a desire to get. ahead in the new land. The two drivers were both 
products of the frontier. Simpson was about twenty-six and had 
been doing work with various outfits connected with stoek for some 
time. Kiplnizer was only eighteen years of age and unable to 
read or write, but was faithful to whom so ever employed him.' 

The party traveled somewhat slowly so that the horses had 
time to graze en route and on November 24, they reached Turkey 
Creek, Indian Territory in the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reserva- 
tion, about fifty miles from the present location of El Reno, 
Oklahoma. This creek was at this time known for the great 
number of the wild fowl along its banks and three members of 
the group set out to secure fresh meat. Kiplnizer took with him 
a Winchester Rifle, while Simpson and Wannamaker both took 
double barreled shot guns. Soon after leaving camp, Kiplnizer 
left the others to hunt on the opposite side of the creek. Hearing 
the shots of the others, he thought that they were being more 
successful than he and crossed over again. This time he met 


‘Affirmation of Monroe Kiplnizer, Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Agency, 
Darlington, I. T., Dec. 2, 1876. 
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Simpson, who informed him that he had just killed the ‘‘old man’’. 
Kiplnizer rather thought that he was joking as this was the type 
of humor affected by the older herder and the two went into 
camp. Immediately, Simpson acted surprised and asked where 
the old man was and then advanced the idea that he was probably 
lost and would return after a while. 

When the evening meal was over and the older member of 
the party had not yet returned, they discussed the advisability 
of going out to search for him, but decided to await daylight. 
In the night, Simpson arose and requested Kiplnizer to go out with 
him to search for Wannamaker, but the young herder feared foul 
play. Kilborn, knowing nothing of the afternoon and the con- 
fession of Simpson, agreed to go out with him. The two started 
on horseback but Kilborn soon returned to camp and informed 
the others that he feared that Simpson meant harm to the entire 
party and that they should leave at once for the nearest fort in 
the territory.2 They broke camp at once, left the herd, and went 
as swiftly as possible to Darlington where they came into the 
charge of the Indian Agent, John D. Miles. 

The arrival and report of the Kilborns and Kiplnizer destroy- 
ed the comparative peace of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency 
and Miles set out to conduct the various actions required of him 
under the Intercourse Laws of 1834. The first necessary action 
was to detain the party; second to locate the body of the man if 
he were really murdered. Therefore, he requested the parties to 
remain in the agency, and sent out Ben Clark, a government em- 
ployee as his representative with a troop from the fort.‘ 

In the meantime, a Mr. Harris learned of the murder through 
some Indians and advised D. W. Jones, a rancher about ten miles 
north of Turkey Creek, of the rather indefinite information and 
expressed his opinion that the body was probably somewhere along 
the creek. The two men set out immediately on horseback to in- 
vestigate the matter and shortly discovered the tracks of a wagon 
which they followed until they came upon a herd of ponies grazing 
on the prairie. Harris expressed the opinion that these horses 


21 bid. 

sAffirmation of Frank Kilborn, Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Darlington, 
EE. Dec. 2, 1876. ‘ 

sMemorandum, John D. Miles, Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Darlington, 
I. T., six miles from El] Reno, Oklahoma, (n. d.) 
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and ponies resembled very closely the animals of an old man by 
the name of Wannamaker who was setting out to cross the ter- 
ritory into Texas. After conferring for some minutes, the men 
saw some Indians in the distance and decided to take the un- 
protected animals to the ranch. Upon reading the signs about 
the camp site, these men decided that something was decidedly 
amiss and that the party had abandoned the stock. 

About four miles from Turkey Creek, two Indians were seen 

riding swiftly after them. Concerning their meeting, Jones re- 
ported : 
.,.. After we had traveled about four miles, we saw two Indians 
coming behind us at full speed, and I rode back to meet them. 
When they came near I saw they were Sac and Fox Indians. To 
the inquiry as to what they wanted, they replied in broken English, 
‘‘See white man dead—squaw find him.’’ ete. Leaving Harris 
to take the stock to the ranch, I turned back with the two Indians 
who said they would guide me to the dead white man. Just as we 
descended into the bottom, after a ride of four miles, the sun 
was setting. A cold wind from the north west blew in our faces 
and the tall waving grass made spectres of the long shadows that 
fell across our path as we sped along the stream, we passed down 
a steep bank into the timber and I found myself in the midst of 
an Indian camp, where everything was confusion. At a word 
from my guides, they all uttered something which was unintel- 
ligible to me, but quiet was restored. My guide dismounting, 
signaled to me to do the same, saying, ‘‘Come.’’ Then on foot 
I followed the Indian who went stooping and dodging through the 
brush some four hundred yards, whne he halted and pointed 
ahead, said, “‘See;’’ and in the growing darkness, I beheld the 
body of the dead man. Upon approaching the body, I found it 
to be of a man about fifty years of age. He was lying on his 
back, his right arm across his breast, his left arm thrown out; 
he had been shot with a shotgun, the charge entering the left 
side of the face and many of them coming out on the right side 
of the ear. The left pocket in his pants was wrong side out show- 
ing that he had been searched.: 

Jones did not touch the body but rode swiftly back to his 
ranch where he found Ben Clark and the troops awaiting his re- 


Arkansas City Traveler, December, 1876, (clipping Cheyenne and Arapahe 
Indian Agency, Darlington) 
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turn. The party went out early the following morning, November 
30, to investigate the death of the old man. From their examin- 
ation of the body, they were unable to learn anything as all of 
the papers and other marks of identity had been removed. While 
Harris was almost certain that the stock belonged to a man named 
Wannamaker, he could not identify the body. As some animal 
had devoured a portion of the face, it was essential that interment 
be performed at once, so the body of the murdered man was placed 
in an unmarked grave near the place he had been killed.*« The 
investigators then returned to the Indian Agency and the Fort, 
taking the stock with them. 


The Commanding Officer of the Fort, J. K. Mizner, had sent 
out, a detail to locate Simpson, who had not returned either to 
the camp or to the agency. Kiplnizer went with the officers in 
order to identify the man who was reputed to be responsible for 
the death of his employer.’ 

The Kilborns were greatly upset over the entire affair. While 
they had known the man but a short time and knew nothing of 
his past life, they had liked Wannamaker and regretted his death. 
Then too, they were in the Indian Territory, several hundred 
miles from their destination without horses to draw their wagon 
into Texas. They could not remain and yet they could not go on. 
Miles decided that the best possible thing to do was to allow the 
Kilborns, whom he considered innocent of any crime in the death 
of the man, to take the four horses necessary to pull the wagon 
and to require their return on January 2, 1877. The horses were 
returned prior to the date set.® 

Miles was required to settle the estate of any person who met 
his death on the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation and this 
murder of Wannamaker made it necessary that he take over the 
property of the dead man and dispose of it according to law. In 
this ease he had nothing to inform him as to the proper heirs of 
the property belonging to the man. When Simpson was appre- 
hended in Jacksborro, Texas, the billfold of Wannamaker was 
found in his possession and returned to Miles to aid him in settling 


6] bid. 

7U. S. Officer Commanding Fort Reno, J. K, Mizner, To U. S, Indian Agent, 
John D. Miles, jan. 11, 1877. 

eMemorandum, John D. Miles, Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, I. T., Dec. 
2, 1876 and Dec. 31, 1876. 
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the estate. This billfold contained a great number of objects bearing 
on his past life but no addresses of relatives with the exception 
of a letter in German script from Langenthal, Switzerland, but 
no one about the agency or the fort could read it and since the 
other material was of such little import or for some other reason 
it was not dispatched to the government for this purpose.’ 


The property belonging to the Wannamaker estate which 
came into the hands of Miles consisted of thirty head of horses, 
only two of which were branded, a shotgun, ammunition, six pairs 
of ‘‘tooth forceps’’, and other dental tools, and various other 
sundry articles. Since there was no claimant to the estate the 
property was sold and the proceeds were transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.'° 

The letter which should have been read in 1876, can only be 
partly read in 1934 due to its poor condition and to its contact 
with some kind of oil which was within the billfold. The trans- 
lation is as follows: 


Langenthal, den 6, Juni 1875 
Heartily loved Brother: 


I have just received your draft for 10 franes, and I am 
answering it. We were all very much worried about you and your 
family, since we had had no answer from you for so long. Since 
we read at various times in the paper about violent negro rebel- 
Liguseee) eee we thought you might have suffered from them, 
which now, thank God, is not the case. Mother and I thank you 
a thousand times for your filial love and sympathy, as I have 
already told you,..... Mother es. 

I have already from the beginning ..... 
Asked what todo..... 
have received ..... 


°This billfold was discovered to contain numerous papers bearing dates as 
early as 1861. Most of these were interest bearing notes calling for two and 
two and one half per cent per month, prescriptions for various kinds of medicine, 
how to treat deer skins, a pair of small scissors, two fish lines, a pair of blue 
glasses, a deed to some mining property in Butte County, California, etc., and 
the only thing which gave any information to his past was this letter in German 
which Miles could not read. 


‘0A complete list of all of the property of Wannamaker was carefully pre- 
pared and a sale advertised. Then a complete list of articles with the name of 
the purchaser and the price paid was prepared to be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Also complete records of all expenses involved in the settle- 
ment of the estate were made and sent to the Washington Officer. 
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away from bay 
to understand 


Pele Sled te 


I shall certainly not let mother want for anything as always she 
is looked after as she should be, better now than when Father 
was living when there was only quarreling and disagreement... . 
I shall certainly do my filial duty as well as I can that if you 
ask about it..... it would satisfy you....J assure you.... 
OM eo Two months ago cousin. .... died of a stroke.... 

and now last winter Cousin Rosine..... and her share with 
col ead a sorts of tricks and flattery (meanness) only a gift.... 
as property it was better..... 

Bae ete What Long years..... 


Ee Sr CHele ty ye 
In spite of his considerable property which ..... 
Gyser bequeathed him, it is now.... in... the worst 


Sort of person ..°. . . 
Myself, and wife and children are at present in good health... 
and well, I have five and the .... sixth on the way, but they 
ral ec a ad and cheerful and happy ..... 
I will close and hope soon..... 
to be able to write soon, and send you and your young wife a 
thousand greetings, 
Especially our Mother. 

Your faithful Brother 

(signed) Jb. Schmidt " 


This letter was found in the bill fold of Wannamaker in a box of old 
papers in the basement of the office of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Agency. 
Due to the condition of the letter it was not possible to read and translate all 
of the words. This can be seen by examining the facsmile accompanying this 
paper. The translation was made by the Modern Language Department of the 
University of Oklahoma. 
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THE RED STICK WAR’ 


CREEK INDIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE WAR OF 1812 
By Arthur H. Hall. 


Introduction 


During the first two and a half centuries of their recorded 
history the Five Civilized Tribes dwelt close to the settlements 
of one or more white nations. This long period of contact altered 
the primitive customs of the Indians greatly and gave them a 
claim to the title ‘‘Civilized’’. In the writing of Oklahoma his- 
tory there seems to be a tendency to forget this foundation, laid 
while the Indians still dwelt in their old home in the southeastern 
United States. The remarkable progress of the Five Tribes in 
their present location is but the superstructure built on the 
foundation. The Creek Indians especially were exposed to the 
influence of various European nations. In the long struggles, 
either as allies or as enemies of the white peoples, these Indians 
acquired something of the pale face methods of war, diplomacy, 
and politics; while in times of peace the Creeks took on a smat- 
tering of European agriculture, trade, and industry. This pa- 
per attempts to tell the story of the tragic denouement of the 
two and a half centuries of white contact with the Creeks, inciden- 
tally giving an idea of the advances made toward white culture 
while the Indians still lived in the southeast. 

Destiny placed the Creek Indians in a march country be- 
tween rival white powers. This ‘‘debatable land’’ lay in what is 
now southern and western Georgia and eastern Alabama. In the 
beginning Spanish Florida was on the south and English Caro- 
lina on the north. Each colony courted the favor of the Creeks 
in order to have a buffer against its rival. The Spanish built 
missions and offered the Indians Christianity, while the English 
built trading posts and offered them goods at low prices. For 
the most part the Creeks did as less barbarous people have often 
done: they accepted the more worldly of the two blessings. 
Hence, they made friends with the English. The French from 
Louisiana next interposed, but on the whole even they were 
unsuccessful in drawing the Creeks away from England. Aided 


_ ‘This paper was prepared in the seminar of Dr. Alfred B. Thomas, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, to whom the writer is indebted for suggestion and guidance. 
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by this Indian alliance, the English colonists were able to have 
the advantage over the two other powers. 

Nevertheless, the Creeks were always ready to turn to Spain 
or France in case the British should abuse their friendship. For 
this reason the Indians were generally able to get pretty good 
bargains. On the other hand, the Creeks took part in the quar- 
rels of these white nations, sacrificing their men for causes they 
did not understand, the settlement of which would effect them 
only slightly. The climax of British success was reached in 
1763 at the close of the French and Indian War, when Great 
Britain received all of North America east of the Mississippi, 
including Florida. Now, for a period of about twenty years 
the Creeks had only the English for neighbors. 

Largely through the efforts of a certain Scotch-French- 
Creek ‘‘mesiizo’’ by the name of Alexander McGillivray, the 
Creek Nation remained true to England during the Revolution- 
ary War. They did this only to find that they had been aban- 
doned by England at the close of the war. Spain again took 
possession on ‘their southern borders while the new United 
States came into existence on their north and east. Rivalry be- 
tween Spain and the United States followed, the Creeks, under 
McGillivray’s guidance, making the most of it. The mestizo, a 
master of intrigue, courted and received the protection of Spain, 
securing the trade of all the Creeks for a Scotch company under 
Spanish license. Since the Creeks had come to rely almost en- 
tirely on articles of white manufacture, McGillivray erected a 
dictatorship over them based on this trade. He welded the 
Creek Confederacy of towns into a unified nation for the first 
time. Warfare was waged against traders and settlers from 
Georgia, but the United States finally induced McGillivray to 
accept a treaty. This Treaty of New York (1790) did not end 
the Creek alliance with Spain. Its main usefulness to the Ind- 
ians was to keep the United States from becoming too hostile. 

English traders from the Bahamas, represented by William 
Augustus Bowles, now began ‘‘endeavoring to retain lands that 
British diplomats had relinguished in 1783’’. Bowles nearly 
succeeded in usurping McGillivray’s place before he was be- 
trayed into the hands of Spain and sent to Havana to die. He 
demonstrated that the Creeks had not entirely forgotten their 
former friendship for Great Britain. In spite of Bowles, McGill- 
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ivray retained his leadership, under Spanish protection, until 
1793. His death in that year opened the way for the first effec- 
tive participation by the United States in Creek affairs.” 


“‘Peaceful Penetration”’ by the United States 


The Red Stick rebellion of 1813-1814 was but the frothy 
surface caused by far deeper stirrings in the waters of Creek 
discontent. The occasion for these stirrings was the gradual 
rise of the United States to a position of dominance over the 
Creek Nation. The contact between Creek and Anglo-American 
subjected the former to two very divergent influences. On the 
one hand it gave him the same tools, weapons, and knowledge 
possessed by the white men, thus making him better able to 
compete with them. On the other hand it fostered the growth 
of white communities on all sides of him, threatening to crowd 
him off his lands and to end his very existence. 


The Treaty of New York and subsequent treaties between 
the Creeks and the United States provided that the latter should 
introduce domestic animals and implements of eivilization among 
the Indians with a view to making them farmers instead of 
hunters. In 1796 Benjamin Hawkins of North Carolina was 
sent as agent to the southern Indians, one of his main objects 
being to carry out this provision of the treaty. The long asso- 
ciation of the Creeks with white men had already given them 
more than a taste of European culture. They were in the habit 
of using cloth, arms, ammunition and other articles of civilized 
manufacture. McGillivray and other mixed-breeds, and white 
traders living within the nation, had owned plantations culti- 
vated in the white manner with negro slave labor. Hawkins 
supplemented these gains by many more innovations. 


Authorities used in this Introduction: Herbert E. Bolton and Mary Ross, 
The Debatable Land, (Berkeley, 1925) passim; Verner W. Crane, “The Southern 
Frontier in Queen Ann’s War”, Amer. Hist. Rev., XXIV (April, 1919), 380-395; 
John Caughey, “Alexander McGillivray and the Creek Crisis, 1783-1784”, New 
Spain and the Anglo-American West (Los Angeles, 1932), I, 264-269; Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, “Alexander McGillivray, Emperor of the Creeks”, Chronicles 
of Okla., VIL (March, 1929), 110-117; John R. Swanton, Social Organization 
and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy, 42nd An. Rept. 
Bu. Amer, Ethnol., 1924-1925 (Washington, 1928), 325-327; Lawrence Kinnard, 
“The Significance of William Augustus Bowles’ Seizure of Panton’s Appalachee 
Store in 1792”, Fla. Hist. Soc. Quarterly (Jan., 1931). 


Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, edited by Charles J. Kappler (Washing- 
ton, 1904) II, 28. 
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He encouraged the Indians to become stock raisers. Many 
cattle having been introduced during the Revolution, the Creeks 
took readily to this pursuit. The country was a good range 
both in summer and winter and the cattle brought a good price. 
Agents were allowed to buy stock in the Creek country so the 
Indians could sell their surplus. The gradual failure of the 
game supply also caused the Indians to turn te stock raising as 
a substitute. Although all towns had some cattle, few other 
kinds of live stock were found among the Creeks. 


Agriculture did not progress so rapidly as stock raising. 
Corn and vegetables were perhaps the most important crops; 
and there were a few orchards of peach trees. Small quantities 
of cotton were raised. The Indians had been living close to- 
gether in towns, but the land around these becoming exhausted 
by the primitive methods of agriculture, Hawkins encouraged 
the Creeks to settle in villages on new land. If Hawkins’ state- 
ment is not an exaggeration, nine-tenths of the Lower Creeks 
had left the old towns and settled on new land by 1812. Haw- 
kins also encouraged the use of the plow. 


Domestic manufacture was encouraged by giving spinning 
wheels, cotton cards, looms, ete., to the women of the nation, 
and employing a white woman to teach them to spin and weave.‘ 
There were two blacksmith shops set up, one for the Upper and 
the other for the Lower Creeks. They did repair work and made 
articles of husbandry for the Indians.* 


It was realized that to gain the Indian’s friendship was to 
dominate his trade. To this end the United States government 
engaged directly in the Indian trade. ‘‘Factorys’’ were estab- 
lished for the Creeks at Fort Hawkins on the Oakmulgee River 
and at St. Stephens, near Mobile, in an attempt to break the 
former Scotch-Spanish monopoly. That the United States was 
able to do this was due more to the Spanish loss of influence 
through the death of McGillivray than to any great aptitude 


‘The chiefs, according to Hawkins, had been afraid of a feminist revolt if 
the women should learn to feed and clothe themselves, but it was found that 
the ladies were more firmly linked to the home than ever when occupied in their 
new domestic tasks. 

sFor the innovations introduced among the Creeks: Hawkins’ report on the 
state of the Indians in 1801, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, edited by 
Walter Lowrie and Mathew S, Clark (Washington, 1832) I, 647-648; Hawkins 
to the War Dept., Feb. 3, 1812, ibid., I, 806. 
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shown by the Anglo-Americans. Because of transportation diffi- 
culties, the government factories among the. southern Indians 
usually lost money.‘ 

The passing of dictator McGillivray having removed the 
strongest centralizing force in the Creek Confederacy, Hawkins 
attempted to supply the deficiency. The plan adopted by the 
chiefs at his suggestion called for an annual council made up 
of representatives of each of the Creek towns. Certain national 
officials were elected by this council, foreign relations and mat- 
ters of importance to the whole nation were attended to, and 
the advice and suggestions of the United States agent received. 
The council had certain judicial powers, but the agent appointed 
a special court to try cases involving white men.” It was evi- 
dently the intention of Hawkins to knit the Creek Confederacy 
into a homogeneous unit composed of nearly equal towns, but the 
old division into Upper Creeks and Lower Creeks continued, 
Tuckaubatchee being the dominant town of the former and Cow- 
eta of the latter. In spite of this, the reforms of Hawkins tend- 
ed to make Creek government more systematic and stable than 
it had formerly been.® 

It must not be thought that new ideas were introduced and 
spread without opposition. There was at a very early date 
(1799) a faction in every town of the nation that opposed Haw- 
kins’ ‘‘plan of civilization’’. The agent attributed this to the 
desire of such persons for presents, since the distribution of gifts 
was the method generally used to placate the Indians.2 The seat 
of the agency was on the Flint River, among the Lower Creeks. 
It seems that because of his nearness, Hawkins’ influence was 
always greater over this part of the nation than over the Upper 
towns, a fact that had no little bearing on the division of factions 
in 1813. 


If the ‘‘plan of civilization’’ had progressed as rapidly as 


sJames Alton James, “English Institutions and the American Indian” 
Jokns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science (Baltmore 
1694) XI, 497-502; Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (Boston and New York, 
1897) 337-350. 

7Hawkins’ report (1801), Amer, State Papers, Ind. Aff. 1, 647-648. 

eSwanton, Social Organization, 327-328. 


*John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors, 
Bu. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 73 (Washington, 1922) 244, quoting from Benj. Haw- 
kins, Ga. Hist. Soc. Colls., I, 26-27. 
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Hawkins desired, possibly the Creeks might have been able to 
withstand the white pressure. But time was to prove that the 
white frontier was advancing more swiftly than the ‘plan of 
civilization’. The Anglo-American pioneer, with his hunger 
for land, was the ultimate victor. 


Following the Revolution the middle and northern part of 
Georgia was rapidly filled by pioneer farmers from the Caro- 
linas and planters from Virginia in search of new tobacco lands.” 
In 1800 the Georgia counties bordering on Creek lands had a 
population of some 55,000. Ten years later the same area con- 
tained 69,000 people, and there were 6,700 settled on lands re- 
cently acquired from the Indians." The onward sweep of settle- 
ment forced the Creeks to give up their lands bit by bit. In 
1790 the federal government secured a parcel of land for Georgia. 
In 1802 Georgia agreed to relinquish to the United States her 
claims to the territory between the Chattahoochee and the Miss- 
issippi Rivers in return for the federal government’s under- 
taking to extinguish, by peaceable methods, the Indian titles to 
the lands remaining to Georgia. In pursuance of this agree- 
ment, treaties were made with the Creek Nation in 1802 and 
1805 by which more land was obtained for Georgia. In general 
these Creek cessions satisfied the state’s immediate demands. 
The Creeks were given a decade’s respite from further impor- 
tunities.'? 


The Georgia frontier was not the only one where the white 
man pressed in upon the Creek. Settlements had long existed 
around Mobile, both in Spanish and in United States territory. 
The Creek Treaty of 1805 provided that a horse path should 
be cut from Georgia to the Mobile settlements. Immigrants from 
the eastern states began flocking toward the Mobile, with the 
result that the settlements increased in population from 1,250 
in 1800 to 4,300 in 1810. The next year the path was made into 
a wagon road and the volume of west-bound traffic swelled 
greatly. In 1810 four thousand people from Tennessee were to 


1oRobert Preston Brooks, History of Georgia, (New York, 1913) 144-145, 

Census Statistics, Niles’ Register, I (Dec, 28, 1811), 209. 

12Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, (Washington, 1902) 42, 
48-49. 
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be found near Huntsville, Mississippi Territory.* On all borders 
of the Creek Nation—eastern, southwestern, and northwestern— 
there were 85,487 white and black representatives of Anglo- 
American civilization. Against this number the Creeks could 
show only some 17,500, or at most, 20,000." 

It is no wonder that the leaders of the Creeks were great- 
ly concerned for the preservation of their homeland. They pro- 
tested many times to the representatives of the United States 
against encroachments by the white people. The headmen of 
the towns near the Georgia frontier complained that the whites 
corrupted the morals of their young people.'* Americans were 
accused of hunting in the nation without permission, and of 
allowing their cattle to eat the food of the bear, thus destroying 
the Indians’ principal means of subsistence. When cattle be- 
longing to whites were allowed to stray into the nation and be- 
came lost the Creeks were accused of stealing them. Wood was 
cut on Indian land, and streams in the nation were stopped by 
fish traps set by settlers. The complaint was made that white 
people cleared and cultivated on land belonging to the Creeks 
and the United States government was warned that unless it 
removed these people the Creeks would claim the improvements 
as their own. While the chiefs complained the less responsible 
members of the nation sometimes took more direct action. There 
were killings and maraudings by both Americans and Indians 
throughout the years before 1812.'« 


British and Spanish Influence 

People of the American frontier had one pet theory as to 
the cause of Creek discontent; namely, Great Britain had stirred 
it up. Spain was designated as co-villain in the plot. These 
Americans would have been put to considerable pains had they 
attempted to prove the existence of any deeply-laid plans by 
either power. It was always the policy of both nations to culti- 
vate friendly trade relations with the Indians. The red men 


'sCensus statistics, Niles’ Register, I (Jan. 25, 1812) 388; Hamilton, op. 
cit., 346, 349. 


‘4Swanton, Early Hist. Creeks, 443. This is an estimate of Creek population 
made in 1814, 
'sIbid., 222, quoting from Hawkins, Ga. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ill, 52-61. 


; 'sAddresses of the Creek chiefs and of Hawkins at the conference at Fort 
Wilkinson, 1802, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff, I, 674-676; Hawkins to [Sec. of 
War?], May 11, 1812, Jbid., I, 809. 
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needed no encouragement to hate the United States, for they had 
had enough abuse at the hands of that power. Consequently, 
when the Indians decided to take the war path they would natur- 
ally seek aid from their professed friends, the English in Canada 
or the Spanish in Florida. 

Before the War of 1812 high Canadian officials realized 
that hostilities between the United States and the Indians would 
at best only expose themselves to American suspicions, while it 
might even involve Great Britain in the war. For this reason 
they made some attempts to discourage the northwestern Indians 
from attacking the American frontier.” 

Supposedly the same policy would apply to the southern 
tribes. Despite the gestures of the Canadian government, the 
Shawnees from the Great Lakes region led the Creeks to ex- 
pect that they could receive aid from England in a war against 
the Americans. Moreover, the previous long connection between 
the Creeks and the English no doubt caused the Indians to anti- 
cipate help from that quarter. 

With a few exceptions the same general statement would 
apply to Spain. She had ample reason to be suspicious of the 
Anglo-Americans, for these ‘‘inquiet neighbors’’ were already 
attempting to crowd her into the Gulf of Mexico. The Creeks 
realized this. The attachment between Creek and Spaniard was 
of even more recent date than that between Creek and Briton; 
hence, when the Red Stick War broke out the anti-American 
partizans among the Indians asked Spain to join them. The 
Florida officials, especially in the earlier period now under con- 
sideration, had to content themselves with giving the Creeks 
the usual presents and with offering them moral support against 
the United States.'* 

The important point in regard to foreign support was this: - 
the expectation of English or Spanish assistance gave the Creek 
party hostile to the United States as much confidence as if that 


17Foster, British Minister to U. S., to Monroe, Sec. of State, June 7, 1812, 
American State Papers (first series), (Boston, 1819), VIII, 430; Lieutenant- 
Gov. of Upper Canada to Deputy Supt, General of Indian Affairs, June 8, 1811, 
ibid, VIII, 432; Annie H. Abel, “The History of Events Resulting in Indian 
Consolidation West of the Mississippi”, An. Rept. Amer. Hist. Assn., 1906, (Wash- 
ington, 1908) I, 260-275, 262 (footnote). 

1sTuskegee Tustunnuggee, a Creek chief, to Hawkins, Sept. 20, 1812, Amer. 
State Papers (first series), IX, 184-6. 
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assistance had actually been received. Very little tangible help 
was received from Spain, and none from England, until late in 
the war. 

The Influence of Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet 


During the early years of the nineteenth century the Shaw- 
nee mystic, Tenskwatawa, was prophesying a new day for the 
red man. Claiming to be the voice of the Great Father, he said 
that that Individual had created the Indians as His own chil- 
dren. The Americans, on the other hand, were ‘‘not my children, 
but the children of the evil spirit. They grew from the scum 
of the great water, when it was troubled by an evil spirit and 
the froth was driven into the woods by a strong east wind. They 
are numerous, but I hate them. They are unjust, they have taken 
away your lands, which were not made for them.’’° But the 
Indians had thrown aside their primitive purity of life and had 
adopted the ways of these despised white men. The Great Fa- 
ther, being displeased at this, had punished his children by eall- 
ing the game from the forest and shutting it up in the ground, 
‘thus causing the tribes to grow hungry. In order to regain the 
favor of the Great Father, and to recall the game to the hunting 
grounds, the Indians must throw away the weapons, dress, fire 
water, and manners of the whites. They must return to the old 
Indian mode of life, and must take up new songs and dances 
that the Shawnee Prophet would give them. There would be a 
day of reckoning during the year 1811, at which time those fol- 
lowing the Prophet’s program would be saved, but the whites 
and the unbelieving Indians would be destroyed. 


The Prophet’s gifted brother, Tecumseh, attached a politi- 
cal program to the religious one. He wished to unite all the 
Indian nations in one grand confederacy for the purpose of 
checking the expansion of the United States. Tecumseh travel- 
ed far and wide broadeasting the doctrines of the Prophet and 


'sTalosee Fixico (sic), a friendly Creek, to Hawkins, July 5, 1813, Amer. 
State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 847, 

20Quoted in James Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion, 14th An. Rept. Amer. 
Bu. Ethnol., 1892-1893, (Washington, 1896) Pt. 2, 676. 

*1Tbid., Pt. 2, 675-677. Among the Cherokees and Creeks it was believed 
that the general destruction would be accomplished by a great snow and hail 
storm. The elect would find shelter by fleeing to the mountains, Many of the 
Cherokees are said to have abandoned their homes and sought shelter in the 
Great Smoky Range. (Jbid., Pt. 2, 676). 
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his own plans of union.2? He came among the Creeks in the fall 
of 1811. The Creeks, famished by the manifold evils thrust 
upon them, were invited to drink deeply from the limpid waters 
of the Prophet’s religion. 

Appearing before the national council at Tuckabatchee, 
Tecumseh asked the cooperation of the Creeks in opposing the 
Americans. He seems to have promised that his friends, the 
British in Canada, would aid the Indians.* Big Warrior of 
Tuckaubatchee, the speaker of the nation, and others of the more 
powerful chiefs, opposed Tecumseh’s plan. Even William Weather- 
ford, an influential half-breed, later a leader of the  anti- 
American party, is said to have spoken against the Shawnee, 
saying that since the Creeks were doing well it would be bad 
policy for them to side with either Americans or British in the 
prospective war. If they joined either one it had better be the 
former.7* On the other hand many of those who opposed the 
innovations of Hawkins, as well as many among the younger 
generation, looked with favor upon Tecumseh. 

A group of Creek ‘‘prophets’’ arose, opposing the plan of 
civilization, advocating the wild Indian life, and promising the 
people that the time would soon come when, ‘‘instead of beef 
and bacon they would have venison, and _ instead of chickens 
they would have turkeys’’.2* They began to practice the ritual 
of the new Shawnee religion, and to do the ‘‘dance of the Indians 


_ 22Benjamin Drake, Life of Tecumseh and of His Brother the Prophet, Cin- 
cinnati, 1841. 233, and passim. 


28Tecumseh was looked upon with considerable awe by the Muskogees. 
A number of tales are told relating his visit in a mystical way with the New 
Madrid earthquake of the same year. (Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, 
History of the Indian Tribes of North America, (Philadelphia, 1855) I, 64-65; 
Transcripts of the Draper Collection, Tecumseh MSS., in the Frank Phillips 
Historical Collection, University of Oklahoma, IV). 

zaLetters from Vincennes, Aug. 6, 1811, and Nashville, Sept. 10, 1811, 
Amer. State Papers (first series), VIII, 460-461; H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball, 
The Creek War of 1813 and 1814, (Chicago and Montgomery, 1895), 64-68. 

zsHalbert and Ball, op. cit. 67, citing from Thomas Woodward, Reminis- 
cences of the Creek or Muscogee Indians. There is a story that after Tecumseh 
visited the Creeks one chief, E-naph-i-co-la, and two young warriors, were sent 
to the northern Indians to investigate conditions and report their findings, 
While they were camping opposite Vincennes, (Indiana Territory) the wounded 
came down from the battle of Tippecanoe. The Creek embassy returned home 
immediately, satisfied that the northern Indians could not accomplish Tecum- 
seh’s design. (Dreper Coll, Transcripts, Tecumseh MSS., IV, 99). 

2sQuoted in Mooney, op. cit., 676; Alexander Cornells, interpreter for the 
Upper Creeks, to Hawkins, June 22, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 846. 
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of the Lakes’’.2”7 Since the higher-ups of the nation did not ap- 
prove, this had to be done in secret. The cult of prophets had a 
slow, insidious growth for about a year and a half. 


Opposing Factions Among the Creeks 


By the time war had been declared between the United 
States and Great Britain the prophetic devotees were ready to 
show their strength by a series of murders. In the spring of 
1812 two white men traveling through the nation were killed. 
A short time later a party of Creeks murdered several settlers 
on Duck River, in Tennessee, carrying one white woman captive 
to their towns. The outrages were capped, in March, 1813, by 
the murder of seven white families near the mouth of the Ohio. 
This was committed by some Creeks returning from interviews 
with Tecumseh and the British officials in Canada. The party 
was under the leadership of Little Warrior of Wewocau. The 
presence of a chief of the nation at this outrage made it an 
issue of utmost importance to the Creeks. 

The frontier was instantly aroused by these murders. Tenn- 
essee was especially vociferous, Governor Willie Blount demand- 
ing that the federal government conduct an expedition against 
the Muskogees. Andrew Jackson looked forward eargerly to the 
campaign, while the press of Tennessee also thirsted for red 
men’s blood.#* The Creek chiefs punished the wrong-doers them- 
selves. The United States accordingly refused to send an army 
against them, but Tennessee remained greatly dissatisfied. 

The desire to avenge fellow citizens and to protect the fron- 
tier was not the only motive behind the state’s clamor. Men of 
Tennessee dreamed of supplementing the Mississippi River route 
to the Gulf by a more direct one through the upper Tennessee, 
the Coosa and Alahama Rivers and Mobile Bay. This happened 
to run through the very heart of the country of the Upper 
Creeks. The fact that some of the best farm land in the South 


27It had been the custom of the Creeks to dance only after war, but the 
Shawnees now introduced the northern custom of dancing before war. (State 
ment of Sam Manac, a Creek friendly to the U. S., quoted in Halbert and Ball, 
op. cit., 91). 

zeBlount to Sec, of War Eustis, June 25, 1812, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff. 
if 813; Jackson to Blount, June 17, 1812, Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 
edited by John Spencer Bassett, (Washington, 1926) I, 228; Niles’ Register, III 
(Oct. 17, 1812), 107, quoting from the Tennessee Herald, Sept. 5, 


sBlount to Eustis, Oct. 14, 1812, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff. I, 814. 
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lay along this route did not stay the desires of the ambitious 
Tennesseans in the least.** To the east Georgia, also, was becom- 
ing uneasy because of frontier depredations.*" All these consider- 
ations foretold evil days for the Creek Nation and its agent. 


Hawkins had great faith—one might almost say, too much 
faith—in the desires and abilities of the Creeks to live in har- 
mony with their white neighbors. He seems to have brought his 
superiors at Washington around to the same view, but the 
frontiersmen thought otherwise. They accused Hawkins of neg- 
lect of duty and of attempting to lull them into a false sense of 
security..* They spread stories of the atrocious conduct of the 
Creeks. The atrocities gained in horror with each retelling, as 
atrocities are apt to do. Most of the charges against Hawkins 
were false. He attempted to maintain a sane balance in Indian 
affairs, trying to prevent the whites from encroaching on Indian 
rights, but at the same time impressing on the Creeks the necess- 
ity of living in friendship with the Americans and of punishing 
those guilty of depredations against them.*? The chiefs were as 
well aware as Hawkins that their safety depended upon living 
in peace with the Americans. When the War of 1812 began the 
national council decided to remain neutral and to prepare the 
minds of the young people for friendliness..* Occurrences on all 
sides were, nevertheless, working against the best efforts of the 
chiefs. The federal government seemed indifferent to them, 
failing to pay their annuities in goods and money, as it was 
pledged by treaty to do, for most of the time during 1812, 1813, 
and 1814.5 In East Florida the Seminoles were aiding the 
Spanish against a filibustering expedition from Georgia. This 


soBlount to Brigadier General Flournoy, Oct. 15, 1813, Ibid., I, 855-856. 
Hawkins understood the danger that threatened from Tennessee. He suggested to 
the chiefs the advisability of Americans navigating the Coosa. The chiefs re- 
plied that they did not wish the whites to come down the river, because the 
whiskey trade brought by them would mean the ruin of the nation, (Jbid., I, 
841-843). 

siHawkins to Sec. of War Armstrong, June 7, 1813, ibid., I, 844-845. 

szBlount to Eustis, July 26, 1812., ibid., I, 813; Judge Harry Toulmin of 
Mobile to editor of Raleigh Register, Sept. 7, 1813, Niles’ Register, V (Oct. 
16, 1813), 107. 

ss3Hawkins to Armstrong, Mar. 1, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 838; 
Same to Alexander Cornells, Mar, 25, 1813, ibid., I, 839. 

34Same to Armstrong, Nov. 2, 1812, Jbid., I, 813. 

s5Same to same, Mar. 1, 1813, ibid., I, 838; Hawkins to acting Sec. of War 
Monroe, Oct. 5, 1814, ibid., I, 861. 
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activity of their kinsmen was bringing disrepute upon the Creeks. 
A delegation of the latter went down to induce the Seminoles 
to refrain from mixing in the quarrels of white nations, but the 
mission was only partially successful. The southern border con- 
tinued to be disturbed, Hawkins having to report in January, 
1813, that the activities of Americans in East Florida ‘‘embar- 
rassed everything’’.* 

The chiefs met their greatest opposition upon the issue of 
punishing the murderers of white people. The Creeks administered 
justice through a council of the chiefs who sent out a detail of 
warriors to hunt down and kill or capture those adjudged by 
the chiefs as guilty. The death penalty was usually administered 
on the spot by these warriors, for an Indian would die fighting 
before he would surrender. In this way the murders of whites 
were dealt with. For the two white men killed in the nation 
four Indians died; for the outrage in Tennessee, eight more paid 
the penalty; and for the murders on the Ohio, eleven were killed, 
including the Little Warrior.:7 The chiefs and Hawkins thought 
this display of determination would check the mischief makers; 
but instead it only served to inflame the followers of the prophets 
and the relatives of those executed. Notwithstanding their efforts 
to the contrary, the chiefs were now forced to admit that when 
Tecumseh and his Shawnees had been among the Creeks ‘‘some 
of our foolish people believed their foolish talks.’’** Urged on by 
runners from the Great Lakes Indians, who promised that arms 
would be delivered to them at Pensacola if they would join the 
British, the followers of the prophets arose to wreak vengeance.** 


The Muskogee Nation was rapidly being split into two hostile 
camps. Those friendly to the United States were led by most 
of the ‘‘old’’ chiefs—Big Warrior, William McIntosh, head chief 
of Coweta, Alexander Cornells, interpreter and a chief of the 
Upper Creeks, Little Prince, head chief of the entire nation, 


ssHawkins to Armstrong, Jan. 18, 1813, ibid., I, 838; Tuskegee Tustunnugee, 
leader of the Creek mission to Florida, to Hawkins, Sept, 20, 1812, Amer. State 
Papers (first series), IX, 181-183, 

*7Hawkins to Eustis, July 13, 1812, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., I. 812; 
Same to chiefs of Upper Creeks, March 29, 1813, ibid., I, 839; Upper Creeks 
to Hawkins, April 26, 1813, ibid., 841; Nimrod Doyell, assistant agent, to Haw- 
kins, May 3, 1813, ibid., I, 843-844. 

**Chiefs to Hawkins, April 26, 1813, ibid., I, 841, 

*sHawkins to Armstrong, April 6, 1813, ibid., I, 840. 
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Tustunnuggee Hopaie, speaker of the Lower Creeks, and others. 
This party we shall designate the Chiefs’ Party, for want of a 
better name. The more prominent members of the opposing 
faction were the prophet Francis, or Hillis Hadjo, William Weath- 
erford, the mixed-blood, Peter McQueen, a mixed-blood trader and 
chief of Tallassee, and Hoboheilthle Micco, an aged chief who 
had long opposed the penetration of the Americans. The mem- 
bers of this party were called the Red Sticks, hence the conflict 
about to begin was known among the Creeks as the Red Stick 
War.’ 

With the exception of some Uchees, the Lower Creeks, sixteen 
towns in number, went with the Chief’s Party. The Upper Creeks 
being farther from the agent, joined the Red Sticks. They num- 
bered twenty-nine towns and villages, but five Upper towns, in- 
cluding the capital, Tuckaubatchee, sided with the Chiefs.4' Thus 
the majority of the nation were of the Red Stick Party. Some 
towns tried to remain neutral, but were drawn into the war 
eventually. 

The Red Stick devotees gathered in the forks of the Coosa 
and Talapoosa Rivers in June, 1813. After killing several war- 
riors who had helped execute the murders and burning the house 
of one of the Chiefs’ Party they announced that they intended 
to destroy everyone in Tuckaubatchee and Coweta, and kill Haw- 
kins and all the chiefs who had taken his talks, after doing which 
they would be ready for the white people. The prophets claimed 
to be able to destroy the Americans with soft and miry ground, 


4oThe name derives from the Indian method of telling time, according to 
one authority. Tecumseh gave the Creeks a certain day to strike the whites. 
Bundles of sticks were prepared, each bundle containing the same number of 
sticks as the number of days until the day appointed to strike. Each day the 
Creeks were to throw away or break one stick, so there would be no mistake 
as to when the proper time should arrive. These sticks were painted red; 
hence, the party taking them was called Red sticks. (McKenney and Hall, 
op. cit., I, 64) Another version is that Tecumseh carried “a red stick or wand 
with which he professed to work wonderful effects”. (Draper Coll. Transcripts, 
Tecumseh MSS., IV, 25). 

«Big Warrior to Hawkins, Aug. 4, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Athens 
851. The Alabama tribe of the Upper Creeks was the nucleus of the Red 
Stick party. This tribe was farthest away from the influence of Hawkins and 
fairly near to the lower Alabama River whites who were elbowing their way 
into the Creek hunting grounds. Hawkins lamented, “the Alabamas were the 
most industrious and best behaved of all our Indians. Their fields were the 
granary of the Upper towns, and furnished considerable supplies, by water, to 
Mobile. But this fanaticism has rendered them quite the reverse”. (Hawkins 
to Armstrong, June 28, 1813, ibid., I, 847). 
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thunder, lightning, and earthquakes. Any Indian towns that 
did not join the Red Sticks would be exposed to the same terrific 
weapons.“?_ Big Warrior and his followers were hemmed in and 
besieged at Tuckaubatchee by the Red Sticks. With this crisis 
at Hand Hawkins urged the Lower Creeks to march to the relief 
of Tuckaubatchee. He hastily penned a warning to the Secretary 
of War that hostility to the United States was intended and that 
a ‘‘military corrective’? might have to be applied by the govern- 
ment. Cornells went to the Governor of Georgia to obtain aid 
for the Chiefs’ Party.** 

Not only did the Red Sticks invest Tuckaubatchee, but they 
began to destroy villages, crops, and improved property, and to 
kill live stock throughout the Upper Creek country. Their avowed 
intention was to destroy everything received from the Ameri- 
cans.“ The Chiefs were alarmed and timid at this sudden ex- 
plosion and many of their followers were afraid to attack the 
Red Sticks because of the boasted magic powers of the latter. 
Both sides were poorly armed but the besiegers of Tuckaubatchee 
were better supplied with powder than their opponents. Those 
in the town could only wait until the Red Sticks attacked, in the 
mean time hoping for assistance from the Chiefs’ Party.‘ 


At length, by the end of July, 1813, between two and three 
hundred warriors from Cussetah and Coweta went to the aid of 
Tuckaubatchee. The Indians of the beleaguered town were removed 
under this guard to Coweta, where the combined forces of the 
Chiefs’ Party prepared to defend themselves against further Red 
Stick attack. Hawkins urged them to go back and give battle 
to their enemies, but they decided to await help from Georgia.‘ 


There were good reasons for not rushing suddenly into the 
Creek country with an army. Armies were not to be had for the 
asking. With the British war in progress, Governor Early of 
Georgia, the federal military authorities, and Hawkins concluded 


42Cornells to Hawkins, June 22, 1813, ibid., I, 846. 


‘sHawkins to Armstrong, June 22, 1813, ibid., I, 847; S. t 
27, 1812, ibid., I, 847. ee eee ae 

44Same to same, July 26, 1813, ibid., I, 849-850. 

45Same to same, July 6, 1813, ibid., I, 848; Talosee Fixico to Hawkins, 
July 5, 1813, ibid., I, 847; Hawkins to Brigadier General Thomas Pinckney, 
commander of southern military districts, July 9, 1813, ibid., I, 848. 


‘sHawkins to Armstrong, July 26, 1813, ibid. I, 849; 
28, 1813, ibid., I, 849. Maco air ek honest writers Fo 
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that it would be better to let the Creeks settle their own difficul- 


ties, if possible. These men realized, however, that it might not 
be possible.*7 


The Americans Step Into the Creek Quarrel 

The hands-off policy could not be maintained as events were 
soon forcibly to demonstrate. The wholesale destruction of prop- 
erty in the Alabama part of the nation had caused many well-to- 
do mixed-bloods living there to flee to the nearby Tombigbee- 
Alabama settlements. Following the siege of Tuckaubatchee, 
Peter McQueen, a Red Stick leader, and about 350 of his followers 
made a trip to Pensacola, where they succeeded in getting a few 
arms and some ammunition. It was known in the American set- 
tlements that the Indians had received the supply, and Sam 
Manace, one of the despoiled mixed-bloods, had told the Tombigbee 
people that an attack was to be directed against them. The desire 
of those plundered by the Red Sticks for revenge, and the desire 
of the whites to prevent an attack, led the settlers to a determina- 
tion to waylay MeQueen’s party upon its return from Pensacola. 
Some one hundred eighty militia and half-breeds were hastily 
gathered together. They met the Red Sticks at Burnt Corn 
Creek, but the latter were completely victorious. The Americans 
and half-breeds were so far dispersed that they had to return 
home in separate bands.** 


The Chiefs’ Party was of the opinion that the ill-advised 
stroke at Burnt Corn was directly responsible for the massacre 
at Fort Mims. It seems more likely that the Burnt Corn battle 
hastened the attack of Fort Mims, but was not the primary cause 
for that disaster. It will be recalled that the original plan of the 
prophetic adherents was to unite the whole Creek Nation to them 
by persuasion or intimidation, killing those who would not join 
their cause. After this the Americans would be attacked. Fol- 
lowing the Battle of Burnt Corn the Red Stick leaders still intend- 
ed pursuing the plan, the next step being a proposed sally against 
Coweta. But for the first time dissension appeared within the 


47Hawkins to Pinckney, July 9, 1813, ibid., I, 848. 

ssHawkins to Brigadier General John Floyd of Georgia, Sept. 30, 1813, ibid., 
I, 854; J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Times of General Sam Dale, the Mississippi 
Partizan, (New York, 1860) 71; Halbert and Ball, op. cit., 91, quoting deposi- 
tion of Samuel Manac, Aug. 2, 1813; ibid., 125-142. This authority states that 
the Red Sticks actually engaged at Burnt Corn did not number over one hundred. 
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ranks of the party. The families of those who had been killed 
at Burnt Corn, as well as many 'who had fought there, compelled 
the leaders to turn the attack against the Alabama mixed-breeds 
and their white allies.‘ 

The white settlements north of Mobile were scattered in a 
thin line for some seventy miles up and down the Alabama River. 
Upon the first intimation of Creek hostilities the settlers had 
abandoned their farms and crowded into about twenty hastily 
constructed stockades.** General F. L. Claiborne, in command of 
the Mississippi territory troops, defended these ‘‘forts’’ as best 
he could by assigning detachments of militia and volunteers to 
each one. Fort Mims, far down on the east bank of the Alabama, 
had 550 persons, white, black; and mixed-breed Creeks, gathered 
within its acre of ground. Two hundred sixty of these were 
troops. It was this stockade, inadequately commanded by a care- 
less Major Beasley, that the Red Sticks singled out for destruc- 
tion. At noon on August 30, 1813 they descended upon the 
place, 1000 strong. Beasley rushed to defend the wide open gate, 
where he paid the death penalty for his former carelessness. By 
nightfall most of the other inmates followed him in death. Some 
thirty-six escaped this fate, either by flight or capture by the 
Indians. Most of those captured were negroes, who became slaves 
of the Indians. A few days later a smaller division of the Red 
Stick forces under Francis made a raid into the forks of the Ala- 
bama and Tombigbee. They murdered two white families, but 
were unsuccessful in an attack on Fort Sinquefield, another of the 
stockades.** The news of these attacks stirred up a panic among 
the Alabama settlements. Mobile, now in the hands of the United 
States, was soon filled to overflowing with refugees. The country 
above was left practically deserted. 


The decision to march against Fort Mims had committed the 
Red Stick Party immediately and irrevocably to hostilities with 
the United States. The leaders, among them Weatherford, who 
had cautioned restraint in attacking the Americans were overruled 
by the more radical element. Following the massacre the religious 
heads of the movement seem to have passed entirely out of control 


«sHawkins to Floyd, Sept. 30, 1813, Amer, State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 854. 
soJudge Toulmin to Raleigh Register, Sept. 7, 1813, Niles’ Register, V, 105. 


; s\Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama, and Incidentally of Georgia and 
Mississippi, (Birmingham, 1900) 528-543; Halbert and Ball, op. cit., 143. 
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of the political heads.** The prophets became the real leaders, ap- 
pearing on every field from Fort Mims to Horseshoe to work their 
magic and give the warriors assurance of superhuman aid.** Al- 
though some may have been a bit skeptical of the prophets, the 
rank and file of the Red Sticks threw themselves into the war with 
fanatical abandon. 

The successes of the Red Sticks encouragd them to seek allies. 
They told the hesitating Upper towns that they were now ready 
to destroy the Lower Creeks, enter Georgia and ravage all before 
them.** Mobile had been seized by American troops about five 
months before. The Red Sticks offered either to help the Span- 
iards retake it, or to burn it to the ground, in return for more 
arms and ammunition from Pensacola. Commandant Manrique 
of the latter place replied that he would try to get arms for the 
Indians, but he declined their proffered aid. He advised them 
not to burn Mobile since it belonged rightfully to Spain, and 
Manrique still hoped that the Americans would return it.** Over- 
tures had already been made to the Choctaws and Cherokees by 
the Red Sticks, but both of these nations remained friendly to 
the United States.** The ambitious designs of conquest of the 
Red Sticks were to be truncated by the armies of the United 
States. 

Upon receiving news of the massacre on the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and the Mississippi Territory sprang instantly to 
arms. It seemed that the Red Sticks were doomed to a hasty 
destruction, but such was not to be the case. This force of 2,500 
Indians was able to hold out for more than a year against the 


szHalbert and Ball, op. cit., 172-174; Hawkins to Armstrong, Sept. 6, 1813, 
Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 852. 

ssThe prophets evidently believed in their own powers. They always ap- 
peared at the front of the battle armed with no weapons but their magic ones, 
among which a cow’s tail was conspicuous. At Fort Mims a prophet led the 
way into the open gate in order to destroy the place with his occult powers. 
He was promptly cut to pieces. (Hawkins to Armstrong, Oct. 11, 1813, Amer. 
State Papers, Ind. Aff., 1, 852) At Horseshoe one prophet, Monahoee, was hit 
in the mouth with a grape shot, “as if Heaven designed to chastise his impos- 
tures by an appropriate punishment”. (Jackson to Blount, Mar. 31, 1814, 
Corr. of Jackson, I, 492.) 

ssHawkins to Armstrong, Oct. 4, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., 1, 855. 

ssManrique to the Red Sticks, Sept. 29, 1813, Niles’ Register, V, (Feb. 19, 
1814), 412. This letter was found at the Holy Ground when the place was 
taken by Claiborne. 

ssH, S, Holbert in Draper Coll. Transcripts, Tecumseh MSS., IV, 107; 
Cussetah Micco to Hawkins, July 10, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., 1, 849. 
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total of 15,000 American troops sent against it.*7 The Red Sticks 
fought with great courage and resourcefulness, but their ability 
to hold out so long was due as much to American inefficiency as 
it was to Creek valor. The forces of the United States were di- 
vided into four armies—two from Tennessee and one each from 
Georgia and Mississippi Territory. About the best that can be 
said for the cooperation existing among these armies is that they 
did not fight each other. A unified plan of campaign was worked 
out by General Pinckney; but the chaotic system of short time 
volunteer levies, the failure of supply services ,and the preoccupa- 
tion of each army in its own designs rendered a sustained united 
effort impossible. The war was scarcely more than a series of 
raids against the Red Sticks. 


The Mississippi Territory army fought one major battle with 
the Indians, Georgia fought two, and Tennessee six. The terri- 
torial troops won their battle. Those of Georgia were victorious 
in one, the other being somewhat of a draw. Of the six engage- 
ments fought by the Tennesseeans, four were victories and two 
draws. Although their stakes were of a different nature, both 
Tennessee and Georgia had about an equal interest in the war. 
Georgia played a minor part in the field because she was farther 
from the seat of operations of the Red Sticks than Tennessee, and 
her troops had to traverse a more difficult route. Besides, Georgia 
did not have Andrew Jackson. 


Despite the ineptitude of the Americans, the Red Sticks were 
on the defensive at all times after Fort Mims. In November one 
of their towns, Tallishatchee, was destroyed by the west Tennessee 
army under Jackson. Five days later this same army routed 
1,000 Red Sticks who had been laying siege to Talledaga, an Upper 
Creek town belonging to the Chiefs’ Party. Some of the more 
timid Red Sticks considered themselves beaten already, but mutiny 
in his camp prevented Jackson from following up these initial 
successes.** The battle at Talledaga had caused the wavering 
Hillabee towns to solicit Jackson’s friendship. While the General 
was negotiating with them a division of the east Tennessee army 


s’Big Warrior to Hawkins, Aug, 4, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 


851; Emory Upton, The Military Poli 
1912) 118.119. itary Policy of The United States, (Washington, 


seJackson to Blount, Nov. 4, 1813, Corr. of Jackson, 1, 341 


; t K 
Noy. 15, 1813, Ibid., I, 348-350; Upton, op. cit. 118. penn 
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fell upon the unsuspecting towns and killed or captured nearly 
the entire population. The Hillabees considered themselves be- 
trayed by this error. The survivors became the most ardent con- 
verts of the Red Sticks. 


Since the long delay of the Georgians in coming to their as- 
sistance, the Chiefs’ Party encamped at Coweta began making 
forays against the Red Sticks. A force under McIntosh destroyed 
the town of the chief Hoboheilthle Micco and began plundering in 
other parts of the Upper Creek territory. Under this hammering, 
the Red Sticks fortified themselves at Auttossee on the Talapoosa 
River, twenty miles from its mouth. They were given only a brief 
respite here, for the belated Georgia army under General Floyd 
accompanied by McIntosh’s Indians, stormed the place on No- 
vember 29, 1813. After burning the town Floyd fell back to his 
base.*° Soon after this the principal Red Stick stronghold in the 
western part of the nation was destroyed also. This town had 
been built at the beginning of the war. It was reputed by the 
Indians to be a charmed place within which no white man could 
venture and live, hence its name—the Holy Ground. Despite the 
sacred nature of the place, it proved to be as vulnerable to fire 
and sword as any ordinary town when Claiborne’s Mississippians, 
supported by Pushmataha’s Choctaws, stormed it.* 


These reverses were followed by a period of somewhat better 
fortune for the Red Sticks. Under the leadership of Weatherford 
they attacked Floyd’s army at Calabee Swamp shortly after the 
beginning of 1814. The attack was repulsed, but so great was the 
damage done that the Georgians had to retire again from the 
Indian country.*? All the Red Stick towns near Jackson’s en- 
campment had been abandoned, the people concentrating on the 
lower Talapoosa for a last stand against the Americans. The 
Tennesseeans and their Creek and Cherokee allies advancing to- 
wards these strongholds were attacked at Emuckfaw Creek on 


ssJackson to General John Cocke, of the east Tennessee troops, Nov. 18, 
1813, Corr. of Jackson, 1, 354; Cocke to Jackson, Nov. 27, 1813., ibid., I, 361; 
footnote 361, 

soHawkins to Armstrong, Sept. 6, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., ], 
852; Floyd to Pickney, Dec. 4, 1813, Niles’ Register, V (Dec, 25, 1813), 283. 

s:Claiborne to Armstrong, Jan. 1, 1814, Niles’ Register, V, (Feb. 19, 1814), 
412; Halbert and Ball, op. cit., 246-252. 

s2Floyd to Pinckney, Jan. 27, 1814, Niles’ Register, V, (Feb, 19, 1914), 
412; Pinckney to Jackson, Feb. 5, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, I, 458. 
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January 21, 1814. The attackers were routed, but Jackson began 
to return toward his base. The next day the Red Sticks fought 
a rear guard action with the retreating column as it crossed 
Enotachopco Creek. Jackson was satisfied with the results of 
these two indecisive battles, but the Red Sticks also were elated. 
They boasted that they had ‘‘whipped Captain Jackson, and run 
him to the Coosa River.’’**. Their joy was to last for only two 
months more. 

The wall against which the Red Sticks placed their backs 
was the Talapoosa River. Here, on a peninsula formed by a 
meander of the river, a number of the Upper towns had gathered 
their forces. The landward neck of the peninsula had been closed 
by a log breastwork. Within the enclosed area were nine hundred 
warriors and their families. Jackson advanced against this posi- 
tion with 2,000 men, including infantry, cavalry and mounted 
gunmen, Cherokees, and friendly Creeks; the largest army he had 
yet led against the Red Sticks. He attacked on March 27. The 
cavalry and friendly Indians lined the bank of the river opposite 
the peninsula in order to prevent escape in that direction. Jack- 
son’s two cannon opened fire on the breastwork, but could not do 
any damage. A sally by the Cherokees from across the river 
against the enemy located at the apex of the peninsula having 
proved ineffectual, the infantry charged the breastwork. They 
gained this and forced the Red Sticks back step by step into the 
Talapoosa. The Red Sticks refused to surrender, asked for no 
quarter, and received none. Their total casualties in killed and 
drowned were 700. Three hundred prisoners, mostly women and 
children, were taken. The loss of the Tennesseeans and _ their 
Indian allies was 49 killed and 154 wounded.:: 

This terrible battle, known ‘to the Creeks as Tohopeka and to 
the whites as the Horseshoe, brought the war in the Creek country 
proper to a close. Jackson advanced to meet any further oppo- 
sition that might present itself, but the Red Sticks scattered in 
all directions. Some gave themselves up to the mercy of the 
Tennesseeans, others wandered in the forests until starvation forced 
them to surrender unconditionally. A very large number escaped 


ssJackson to Pinckney, Jan. 29, 1814, ibid., I, 447-454. 
4Pickett, op. cit., 584. 


ssJackson to Blount, Mar. 31, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, I, 490-493; Upton 
op. cit., 119, 
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across the Talapoosa and sought shelter under the walls of Pen- 
sacola. Of the leaders, Weatherford, after surrendering himself 
to Jackson, was released; McQueen was captured, but escaped to 
Florida; and Francis also made his way to the Spaniards. The 
Tennesseeans took thorough vengeance on the Upper Creek 
country, scouring up and down the Coosa and Talapoosa, burning 
towns, destroying crops and collecting prisoners. This thorough 
scouring left the Indians entirely dependent upon the Americans 
for subsistence. Some of the captive Red Sticks were taken to 
the upper Coosa, where they were allowed to start a crop under 
the direction of Chennabee, a member of the Chiefs’ Party. Others 
were gathered in at the various army posts in the Creek country 
to be fed by the United States. By August, 1814, 8,200 Creeks 
were drawing rations.*’ 

The Creeks must now be kept in their proper place. To this 
end a fort was built near the confluence of the Talapoosa and the 
Coosa, on the site of an old French fortification. In token of the 
characteristic self-effacement of its founder, it was named Fort 
Jackson. 

The Treaty of Fort Jackson 

The next thing was to make the Indians pay for the war. 
The federal administration had already outlined terms upon which 
peace would be granted. They were: (1) an indemnification to 
the United States in land for the expense of the war; (2) a stip- 
ulation on the part of the Creeks to ‘‘cease all intercourse’’ with 
the Spaniards, and not to admit any but American traders and 
agents in their midst; (3) the United States to be allowed to 
open roads, navigate the streams, and erect military and trading 
posts in the nation; (4) a surrender of the prophets and other 
instigators of the war. General Pinckney and Colonel Hawkins 
had been named commissioners to make the peace.** These steps 
had been taken before news of Jackson’s victory at the Horseshoe 
could have reached Washington. In communicating the terms 
to the Creeks, Pinckney and Hawkins promised the Chiefs’ Party 


ssCorr. of Jackson, 1, 494 (footnote); Jackson to Blount, April 18, 1814, 
ibid., I, 503; memorandum by Major John Reid, Jackson’s aide-de-camp, ibid., 
I, 500 (footnote). 

s7Jackson to Pinckney, April 17, 1814, ibid., I, 502; Same to Armstrong, 
Aug. 10, 1814, ibid., HU, 25. 

ssArmstrong to Pinckney, Mar. 17, 1814, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Af.., I, 
836. 
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that their fidelity to the United States would be rewarded, that 
their land claims would be respected, and that the government 
would furnish provisions for the Creek women and children in 
distress.°** 


Since Tennessee had played the most important part in put- 
ting down the Red Sticks, she did not intend to be deprived of 
her share of the fruits of victory. When it became known that 
no one from the state was to have a voice in making the treaty, 
nine officers of the Tennessee army immediately addressed a pro- 
test to one of their members of Congress.” Jackson’s brilliant 
victory, reinforced by this protest, evidently changed the mind of 
the President and his advisers. In June, 1814, Jackson was ap- 
pointed commander of the military district including Tennessee 
and the Mississippi Territory to supersede Pinckney, and was 
given full powers to treat with the Creeks. 


Jackson interpreted the instructions from Washington very 
liberally. The Creek chiefs convened at Fort Jackson at the 
beginning of August, only one of those present being of the Red 
Stick faction. All the others were of the party friendly to the 
United States. Jackson laid down irrevocable terms to them. 
The territory that he required was in the shape of an L on the 
west and south side of the nation, comprising practically half of 
the Creek lands. The chiefs deemed this far more than enough 
for an indemnity. They had expected that the western lands con- 
quered from the Upper Creeks would be demanded, but they had 
also been promised that their only claims would be respected. In- 
stead, they found that the land was to be taken from the friendly 
Upper and Lower towns also. The chiefs asked Jackson why he 
did not fulfill Pickney’s promise to respect the friendly Indians’ 
land and reward their services. Jackson replied that he was not 
empowered to do as Pinckney had promised. The chiefs counter- 
ed by inquiring why, then, Jackson exceeded his powers by de- 
manding lands from Indians who had been allied to the United 
States. Jackson answered that since these lands bordered on 
Florida he did it to keep the Creeks from intercourse with Spain 


ssPinckney to Hawkins, April 23, 1814, and Hawkins to Pinckney, April 
25, 1814, ibid., I, 857-858. 


70Brig. Gen. George Doherty and eight other officers to George W. Camp- 
bell, April 18, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, I, 497, (footnote). 
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or Great Britain.” The (teneral certainly proved that when he 
deemed it expedient he could be above such things as instructions! 


Although the chiefs complained, they could do nothing but 
agree to Jackson’s terms. The entire ‘‘war guilt’’ was placed on 
the heads of the Red Sticks. The United States promised to 
feed the Creeks until they could harvest a crop. In most other 
respects the capitulation followed the plan outlined by the ad- 
ministration.” Tennessee had been greatly favored, for the lands 
along the Alabama and part of the route to the Gulf of Mexico had 
been secured. By shutting the Creeks in from other tribes on 
the west and from Spain on the south the first named Indians 
were effectively deterred from future hostilities. Nevertheless, the 
resentment of the Creeks because of the treaty did not abate as 
time went on. Later in the year, when the British were operating 
on the Gulf coast, the United States was to find considerable 
cause for worry over the cool attitude of the once friendly Creeks. 


Nor were the Indians the only ones dissatisfied with the 
treaty. Georgia felt that the federal government had violated 
the agreement of 1802 by not exacting a larger cession in the 
state. The land actually ceded was found to be of little value. 
Efforts were now renewed to have the United States extinguish 
the Creek title to the rest of Georgia’s land.7 

The British Gulf Coast Campaign 


The aid from Great Britain, so long expected by the Creeks, 
did not arrive until the back bone of the Red Stick rebellion had 
been broken. The English were to find that the best they could 
do was to keep the Indian war smouldering for yet awhile longer. 
However, the British government had great expectations of its 
expedition to the Gulf coast. It had received highly exaggerated 
reports from the West Indies regarding the number of Indians 
who were ready to join England’s standard.“ The leaders of 
the proposed expedition were accordingly instructed to arrange 


7Hawkins to the War Dept., Aug. 1, 1815, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Af.., 
II, 493. 

72Text of Treaty, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, HU, 107. 

7sPhillips, Georgia and State Rights, 52. 

7sGovernor Cameron of the Bahamas sent letters (Oct. 28, 1813) from In- 
dian chiefs saying that from 10,000 to 12,000 warriors were assembled to 
oppose the United States and to ask British aid. (Herbert C. Bell and David 
W. Parker, Guide to British West Indian Materials, in London and in the 
Islands, For the History of the United States. (Washington, 1926), 39. 
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a general plan of action whereby, ‘supporting the Indian tribes 
on the confines of Florida, and in the back parts of Georgia, it 
would be easy to reduce New Orleans, and distress the enemy very 
seriously in the neighboring provinces.’”’ 


In June, 1814, before the British cabinet had completed its 
plans for the campaign, H. M. frigate Orpheus dropped anchor 
off the mouth of the Appalachicola River. Some three hundred 
men, a colonel, and nine other commissioned officers of the royal 
marines were landed. They commenced the erection of a fortifi- 
cation and the deposition of a large supply of arms to be used 
by the Indians. Arms and ammunition were distributed to the 
neighboring Seminole towns and an invitation sent to the Red 
Sticks to partake of the distribution. Though greatly exhausted 
by famine, the Red Sticks managed to make the journey.”* They 
had been greatly disheartened and were about ready to give 
themselves up to the Americans, but the news from the Appal- 
achicola revived their latent hostility.” The Indians were given 
uniforms, embodied, and drilled as regular soldiers. An invitation 
to join the British was also sent to Big Warrior and other members 
of the Chiefs’ Party. 


Big Warrior replied that he had often been deceived by the 
British and that he would require further proofs of their sin- 
cerity before joining them. Nevertheless, he did not come run- 
ning to help the United States, the character of whose friendship 
for him had been measured by the Treaty of Fort Jackson. In- 
stead of making a straight out declaration against Great Britain 
he informed Hawkins that his young men wanted to go and get the 
arms and ammunition of the British, asking the agent’s opinion 
on such a move. Big Warrior said that three hundred negroes of 
the Creeks had been armed at Appalachicola. McIntosh wanted 
to go down to see what the English meant by this.7* 


7A. T. Makan, Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812. (Boston, 
1919), Il, 383, quoting from instructions to General Ross, commander of the 
expedition, Sept. 6, 1814. 

76“Letter from a Gentleman in Pensacola to a Friend at Fort Stoddart”, 
June 18, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, Il, 7 (footnote). 

77Harry Toulmin to Jackson, June 22, 1814, ibid., II, 9; Hawkins to Arm- 
strong, July 13, 1814, Amer. State Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 860. 


7°William H. Robertson to General Flournoy, June 17, 1814, Amer, State 
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Big Warrior evidently understood how to make the Americans 
bargain for his good will. If that was his motive, he was partially 
successful. Hawkins issued dire warnings to the chiefs against 
the deceit of the British, but he did not fail to voice the complaints 
of the chiefs to the Secretary of War. He reported that the 
Creek annuities for three years were yet unpaid, that the Indians 
were naked, hungry, and without means of support as a result of 
the war, and that they were not paid by the government for their 
Services aS runners and warriors.”* In the face of the British 
danger even Jackson saw the virtue of aiding the friendly Indians. 
The Indians in Florida were being clothed in the best British 
searlet. Jackson said emphatically that the entire Creek nation 
must be clothed and fed to offset this British policy. He thought 
the supplies could be given in place of the annuities. 


On August 5, 1814 the British marines and about 500 of their 
Indian allies under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Nicholls landed at Pensacola. To all intents and purposes the 
town now became an English possession. The Red Sticks under 
the leadership of British officers began scouring the American 
frontier for supples and booty. Cattle, negroes, and a number 
of white prisoners were brought off to Pensacola from the Georgia 
border and the region east of Mobile Bay." In September a com- 
bined land and sea force of two ships, two brigs, sixty royal 
marines and 120 Indians attacked the one hundred fifty Americans 
in Fort Bowyer at the entrance of Mobile Bay The flagship of the 
fleet grounded in a position exposed to a raking fire from the 
fort. It had to be abandoned by the crew. The other vessels 
then withdrew, badly crippled. The land force, after conducting 
an ineffectual bombardment of the fort, reembarked its artillery 
and retreated overland to Pensacola. Colonel Nicholls lost an eye 
in the engagement. The first engagement of the Red Sticks 
since being joined by their British friends had been fought, but 
the Americans were still the victors. 


773Hawkins to Acting Sec, of War Monroe, Oct. 5, 1814, Amer. State Papers, 
Ind. Aff., 1, 861. 

soJackson to Armstrong, Aug. 10, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, II, 25. 

esDiary of Mr. Ellis, a prisoner of the British, Niles’ Register, VU (Sup- 
plement), 166-167. 

ezJackson to Monroe, Sept. 17, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, U1, 50; John Spencer 
Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, (New York, 1931), 133-134. 
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Jackson had for a long time been of the opinion that the 
Red Stick War would not be over until Pensacola had been cap- 
tured. He was now to act on this opinion. The Spanish officials 
had indeed been active on behalf of the Indians. It was at the 
invitation of these officials that the surviving Red Sticks had 
come to Pensacola after the disaster at Horseshoe. During 1813, 
and 1814, following the occupation of Mobile by the United States, 
the Spanish government laid plans to enlist the Indians in a de- 
fensive war against that power. The weakened condition of Spain, 
due to the long struggle with Napoleon, finally deterred her 
from carrying out the plans, but it did not deter the Florida 
officials from welcoming the British and the Indians. Forbes and 
Company, the Scotch trading house at Pensacola, was active in 
aiding the British expedition.» The company no doubt saw in 
the British occupation a chance to regain its former ascendency in 
the Creek trade. 


A correspondence was carried on between Jackson and Man- 
rique, the commandant at Pensacola, in which the latter displayed 
all the candor and politeness of the Spanish gentleman while the 
former showed all the insulting cockeyness of the frontier bully.‘ 
Jackson charged Manrique with assisting the Indians to make 
war on the United States, and demanded that he deliver up 
McQueen, Francis, and the other Red Stick chiefs. Manrique said 
that he had armed the Indians, not as a measure of hostility to the 
United States, but as a defense from ‘‘insults’’. He declined to 
surrender the chiefs.*7 Jackson placed no further reliance on 
words. 


With 3,000 men, including regulars, Tennessee and Mississippi 
Territory militia, and a body of Choctaw warriors, Old Hickory 
advanced upon Pensacola from Mobile early in November. The 
Indian allies of the English fled toward the interior of Florida, - 
or to the fleet, and the English themselves retired to their shipping 
in the harbor. From here they fired a few rounds at the Amer- 


*sHawkins to Floyd, Sept. 30, 1813, Amer. State Papers, Ind, Aff., I, 854, 

eT, J. Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1789-1813, (Baltimore, 1918), 
626-627, 632-633. 

*sHawkins to Armstrong, July 13, 1814, ibid., I, 860; Wm. H. Robertson 
and Charles Muir to Jackson, July 28, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, Il, 21. 

ssBassett, op. cit., 130. 
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ican columns entering Pensacola, and attempted a sally in small 
boats; otherwise they left the entire defense to the Spaniards. 
The etiee capitulated after some skirmishing in the streets. The 
next day the British blew up Fort Barrancas at the entrance to 
Pensacola Bay and stood out to sea. For a second time British 
aid had availed the Red Sticks nothing. Jackson had been dis- 
appointed in his hopes of capturing the enemy, but he was cer- 
tain that he had ‘‘broken up the hot bed of the Indian war and 
convinced the Spaniards that we will permit no equivocation in 
a nation professing neutrality’’.* 

The next step was to bring the last vestige of Indian oppo- 
sition to a close. Before departing for fields of greater glory 
to the westward, Jackson detailed a force of mounted gunmen, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws and friendly Creeks, about 1600 men in 
all, to pursue the Red Sticks who had fled east of Pensacola, and 
to punish the Seminoles, who were reported to be ready for war. 
About the same time Hawkins also took the field against the 
Seminoles with some of his Creeks.** The leaders of the Indians 
hostile to the United States escaped, but all resistance from that 
quarter was now at an end. Driven from their homes and from 
their refuge at Pensacola, there was nothing for the Red Sticks 
to do but remain in hiding in the Florida wilderness. 


Aftermath of the War 

Colonel Nicholls was not one to give up easily. Compelled to 
retire from Pensacola, he and several of his officers returned to 
the fort on the Appalachicola. Here they stayed, even after peace 
had been declared in December, 1814, treading the path of Indian 
intrigue marked out by William Augustus Bowles. Nicholls 
gathered about him some remnants of the Red Sticks, some Semi- 
noles, and fugitive slaves belonging to Indians and whites.*° 

The Treaty of Ghent provided that the United States and 
Great Britain should restore to the Indian tribes with which each 
was at war all possessions and rights enjoyed by the tribes in 1811, 
provided the tribes should. cease hostilities." Nicholls protested 


esJackson to Monroe, Nov. 14, 1814, ibid., II, 96-99; Thomas Southey, 
Chronological History of the West Indies. (London, 1827) III, 563. 

esGeneral Orders, Nov. 16, 1814, Corr. of Jackson, I, 100; Jackson to 
Monroe, Nov. 20, 1814, ibid., II, 102. 

soCorrespondence between Hawkins and Nicholls, March 19-April 28, 1815, 
Niles’ Register, VIIl (June 10, 1815), 261. 

s1Text of the treaty, American State Papers, Foreign Relations, III, 747. 
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to Hawkins in the name of his red friends that under the treaty 
the Creeks considered their lands to be as they had been in 1811. 
The chiefs on the Appalachicola declared that they would remain 
at peace with the United States. They claimed to act for the 
entire Creek Nation, ‘‘declared by His Britannic Majesty to be a 
free and independent people’’. Nicholls’ idea was to nullify the 
Treaty of Fort Jackson. Hawkins refused to recognize the 
Appalachicola chiefs, since they were either Seminoles or members 
of the hostile Red Stick party. As a gentle hint, he called the 
Englishman’s attention to the fate met by Bowles.*? 

Nicholls and his associates soon departed for London, taking 
the Prophet Francis with them, and leaving the other Indians 
well supplied with arms. Francis was shown some consideration 
by the British government. He was given a commission in the 
army and presented by the royal family with a snuff box, a gold 
mounted tomahawk, and other trinkets.: | But the government did 
not support the acts of Nicholls. It had some little difficulty 
quieting the jumpy nerves of American statesmen on this head.* 

The activity of Nicholls seems to have encouraged some of 
the Chiefs’ Party in their opposition to the Treaty of Fort Jack- 
son. In November, 1815, when the new Creek boundary was be- 
ing run, a number of them assembled at the forks of the Flint 
and the Chattahoochee to bar the extension of the line eastward 
through the Lower Creek lands. Finding themselves outnumbered 
by the force with the boundary commissioners, and being impor- 
tuned by other Creeks to desist, they allowed the party to go on. 
They contented themselves with declaring that any attempt to 
settle the ceded lands would be resisted.** 


In spite of the disturbances caused by Nicholls, his sojourn 
was not wthout its beneficial results for the Creeks. With the 
Britisher attempting to alienate the friendship of the Indians, 
United States officials saw that ‘‘policy’’ dictated a concession to 
justice. The ponderous wheels of government began to turn 
slowly. At length, in 1817, a law was passed appropriating 


_ _°?Hawkins-Nicholls correspondence, cited in footnote 86; Hawkins te 
Nicholls, May 28, 1815, Amer. State Papers, For. Rel., IV, 550. 
°3Niles’ Register, XIV (June 13, 1818), 286. 
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$85,000.00 to reimburse the friendly Creeks for the land taken 
from them at Fort Jackson. 


Conclusion 

The Red Stick War marked the end of the Creek country 
proper as a “‘debatable land’’. Surrounded on all sides by lands 
of the United States, their military power broken, the Muskogees 
were no longer in a position to bargain for their independence. 
Being now subject to the whims of the Americans, the Creeks found 
that it was only a question of time until they would be driven 
from their remaining territory also. For this reason the Red 
Stick War is of interest to students of Oklahoma history. The war 
was the first definite step toward the removal of the Creeks to the 
Indian Territory.°’ 

On the other hand, the fugitive Creeks who had gone to the 
Floridas were able to maintain those provinces as a ‘‘debatable 
land’’ for some years to come. These Indians and their Seminole 
kinsmen kept alive the spark of hostility to the United States, a 
spark that was fanned into flame by white intrigue. The war 
had revived attempts, begun under Bowles, of Bahama merchants 
to ‘‘muscle in’’ on the Creek-Seminole trade. Some officers who 
had accompanied Nicholls, and who later returned to intrigue 
and trade with the Indians, were citizens of the Bahamas. Their 
activities not only led to the Seminole War of 1817-1818, but they 
embarrassed the relations of Great Britain, Spain and the United 
States until the final transfer of Florida to the latter power.** 
Thus, the Red Stick War contained within itself the germs of later 
alarms and excursions. 


esReport of Committee of Ways and Means, April 15, 1824, Amer. State 
Papers, Ind. Aff., U, 491-492. 

°7See Abel, “Indian Consolidation”, loc. cit., I, 277. 

eeSee Arthur R. Hall, Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain in 
the Gulf Region (1803-1821). MS. thesis, University of Oklahoma Library, 
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REMINISCENCES BY PETER J. HUDSON 


Trails, Roads, Locations, Settlements, Names, Mountains and 
Streams, Lead and Zine Mining, and Happenings. 


In the early days of the Choctaw Nation in the Indian Ter- 
ritory the trailways played an important part. 


The Kiamitia Mountains, extending from east to west 
for approximately seventy miles, impassable as to wagons and 
vehicles, except two roads north and south. The ‘‘line road’”’ 
approximately followed the boundary line between the Choctaw 
Nation and the State of Arkansas from the vicinity oft Ultima 
Thule through Cove and Dallas, passing the east end of the 
mountains into Fort Smith. The other wagon road from Fort 
Towson north passing the west end of the mountains, thence 
turning eastward across the valley into Fort Smith, was con- 
structed as a Military Road. 


Another wagon road called the Fort Towson-Hot Springs 
(Arkansas) road extended from Fort Towson in a northeasterly 
direction, passing the home place of Simon P. Willis, a full blood 
Choctaw Indian who, in youth, attended the Choctaw Academy 
in Scott County, Kentucky, and for a number of years was Dis- 
trict Trustee of the Second District, Choctaw Nation, and also a 
member of the Choctaw National Council. This road continued 
from his place about ten miles, passing the home of Toshowatvbbi 
across Glover River by the home of Solomon Williams, Sylves- 
ter Williams and Morris Williams, sons of Alemvhtvbbi and 
Polly. Solomon, served as Sheriff of Nashoba County for sev- 
eral years. Sylvester, a polished and well educated Indian, at 
one time was District Judge of the Second Judicial District. The 
Rey. Alexanders 8. Williams, a college bred Indian, having at- 
tended colleges in the states, was an ordained itinerant Methodist 
Preacher serving in that capacity as a member of the Indian 
Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
He also served the Choctaw Nation as a member of the Com- 
mission which treated with the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, known as the Dawes Commission, in the framing of the 
Atoka Agreement. He was born December 2, 1868, and died 
January 31, 1925, buried between Golden and Broken Bow. 


‘Vol. 10, Chronicles of Oklahoma p. 501 
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Morris, another brother also served as Sheriff of Nashoba Coun- 
ty and as a member of the National Council. Said road econ- 
tinued east by the home of Felikavtvbbi:, where Bethel, Okla- 
homa, is now located to about one-half mile west of the ‘‘Nar- 
rows”’ (“‘Tali-Oka-hikiya’’, meaning ‘‘rock standing in water’’). 
The ‘‘Narrows’’ was the south end of a high mountain known 
as Little River Mountain composed of solid rock 300 yards wide 
which extended at an angle of about 45 degrees to the edge of 
the mouth of Boktuklo Creek, emptying into Mountain Fort 
River. William McKinney, brother of Thompson McKinney 
(Principal Chief of the Choctaws 1886-1888, born in Buffalo 
Creek settlement), secured from the Choctaw Council a charter 
for a turnpike road through the ‘‘Narrows’’ with the privilege 
of collecting tolls. After blasting the rock and constructing the 
road he abandoned the toll project, people then passing through 
it with their vehicles without paying toll. For the distance of 
about 300 yards only one vehicle could pass. (A State Highway 
has been constructed over the route). Thence eastward cross- 
ing Mountain Fork and following Buffalo Creek to a settlement 
known as Buffalo Creek Settlement, and thence in an easterly 
direction to Cove, Arkansas, crossing the ‘‘Line Road’’ through 
Dallas into Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

From Ultima Thule, Arkansas, to Fort Towson, a distance 
of about fifty miles, the Fort Towson-Little Rock Military Road, 
passed through Hagletown, Lukfatah, Wheelock and Fort Tow- 
son on west to Boggy Depot. 

Many of the Choctaw emigrants from Mississippi located at 
points on this military? road. Later a number of them who liked 
to hunt drifted northward into the mountainous district where 
wild game, deer, bear, turkeys, etc. abounded. Numbers of the 
mixed bloods, especially those who owned slaves, moved west 
to the prairie country, where they put farms in cultivation and 
raised cattle, and south to the Red River bottoms, where they 
cultivated the rich bottom lands. Many families and friends 
having become separated, in order to visit each other, attend 
funerals, camp meetings, and temperance assemblies, and tray- 
eled the trailways. Members of Council, missionaries, preachers, 
and explorers also used these trailways. 


2Vol. 10 Chronicles of Oklahoma p. 514 
3Vol. 10 Chronicles of Oklahoma p-514 
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Many of the Choctaws who located at Eagletown and to 
the south on Little River, removed further north settling on 
Buffalo Creek, where Smithville is now located, and on Eagle 
Fork River, near Octavia. The only wagon road leading to these 
settlements being the ‘‘Line Road’ on account of the scarcity of 
vehicles, and also to save distance, most of the travel was on 
horseback or foot over the more direct trailways. 

Ipalvmmi Trailway was traveled by those going from Eagle- 
town to the country called Buffalo Creek settlement north of 
Eagletown in the direction of what is now Smithville, Oklahoma, 
Ipalvmmi, an old Choctaw for whom this trailway was named, 
was a great hunter, wearing mocassins and a turban. He had a 
son, Adam, and a daughter, Mary. 

From Eagletown a trailway led to Hochatown‘, a distance 
of fifteen miles, which extended north along Mountain Fork 
River for six miles. In that distance the trail crossed Moun- 
tain Fork River six times, the last crossing being to the north 
side at the confluence of Surprise Creek; thence along the course 
of Surprise Creek northwest, gradually reaching the top of a 
small mountain, after which the trailway led off in a north- 
west direction through an open wooded flat, at Felikatvbbi’s 
place (now Bethel). On an occasion whilst traveling this trail- 
way to Hochatown, on reaching the flat wooded country herein 
described, a little before sundown, seeing three deer and kill- 
ing two of them I placed them on my horse’s back and continued 
towards Hochatown, fording Mountain Fork River six times. 
Meeting Pierce Homa, a full blood who had hunted all day with- 
out killing any game, I gave him one of my deer. Pierce Homa 
was a brother of Cornelius, Silas and Wallace Homa, and had 
lived at my father’s home, which was the old Cyrus Byington 
place. He and I had played together as boys. He was named 
for President Franklin Pierce and was the son of Filitahoma, 
a Creek Indian captured by the Choctaws during the war of 
1812. He also had a brother named Folehoma, meaning ‘‘red 
stick’’, who had been chief of one of the Creek clans and was 
also in the war of 1812. My brother-in-law, Thomas Amos, was 
a nephew of Filitahoma and Folehoma. These two Creek In- 
dians, after being captured, having been adopted by the Choe- 
taws accompanied them in their migration to the west. 

Another trailway which was unusually rough extended from 
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the point where the Ipalvmmi trailway leaves Mountain Fork 
River, following that river for eight miles until it reached the 
““Narrows’’. 

Pine Mountain is located between Hochatown‘ and the 
“‘Narrows’’. The State of Oklahoma has a game preserve of 
about 15,000 acres just south of Pine Mountain, located at a 
point where Surprise Creek empties into Mountain Fork River. 

Some of the Eagletown emigrants drifted still further north, 
settling along Little River from its source to what is now Nashoba 
Post Office. Farm land being scarce families located a mile 
or two apart along the river which flowed between Little River 
Mountain and Kiamitia Mountain. As they moved to the north 
they built a wagon road through these valleys following the 
river. Ox teams were used almost exclusively for transporta- 
tion purposes. 

A few of the Eagletown Choctaws drifted to the north side 
of Kiamitia Mountain to the vicinity of the then Wade Settle- 
ment, some also settling near where Nashoba post office is now 
located. 

Some of the Choctaws who settled around Lukfatah*® (near 
Broken Bow) moved to the north about thirty miles in the vi- 
cinity of Bethel, traveling the trailway which followed the water 
shed between Glover and Mountain Fork Rivers, over which 
Williams Highway (Highway No. 21) has been constructed, a 
modern highway named for the Hon. Robert L. Williams, under 
whose administration as Governor the road’s construction was 
planned and initiated. 

Some of the Choetaws who settled around Wheelock moved 
to the north about thirty miles to what became known as Mt. 
Zion settlement. Mt. Zion Church being organized in 1848 some 
of the membership of Wheelock Church were transferred to that 
church. The trailway over which these people traveled was over the 
water shed between Little River and Glover River. Mt. Zion* 
Chureh was about two miles north of Ida (now Battiest post 
office, named for a Choctaw family of that name who lived 
there.) 


4Vo!. 10, Chronicles of Oklahoma, p. 505. 
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Sam Williams Mountain was named for a white man of 
that name. He lived at the east end of the mountain, and was 
noted as a bear hunter. 


A church located on the north side of Kiamitia Mountain at 
the source of Kiamitia River, called Good Spring Church, was 
under the pastorate of William McKinney. The Choctaws liv- 
ing in Buffalo Creek settlements, around what is now Smith- 
ville, in going to Good Spring Church used a trailway which 
followed Eagle Fork to its source on top of Kiamitia mountain 
and then down the north side of the mountain to the church. 


Another trailway followed the wagon road from Octavia in 
a northeasterly direction until it reached the first settlement on 
Little River, where it turned to the north and down Little 
River which it crossed and then due north to the top of Kiamitia 
Mountain; thence along said mountain top for six miles or 
more until the top of the main Kiamitia Mountain was reached; 
the north side of the mountain at that point being steep the 
trail followed it to the bottom where it passed the home of 
Rev. Ben Woods, (an ordained Presbyterian Preacher), and 
then in a northerly direction until it reached Lenox, a distance 
of three miles. He preached at Lenox and also at Big Lick 
Church at Smithville. He was a son of Horace Woods, a white 
-man, his grandfather being Stephen Woods, originally from 
Massachusetts, and who it is said fought in the Revolutionary 
War. Ben Woods married a sister of Gov. Gilbert Dukes. Gov- 
ernor Dukes, at the death of his first wife, Angelina Wade, 
daughter of Governor Alfred Wade, married Isabel Woods, sis- 
ter of Ben Woods. Ben Wood’s sister, Sophia, married Wash- 
ington Thompson, and after his death married Billy King, a 
well to do half-breed living ten miles north of Tuskahoma. An- 
other sister of Ben Woods, Margaret, married Samuel H. Bohanan 
of the well known half-breed Bohanan family, my wife, Amanda 
Bohanan Hudson, being one of their daughters. Joshua Bohanan, 
youngest of several brothers of the half-breed Bohanan family, 
lived about a mile south of the Cyrus Byington place, southeast 
of Hagletown. His first wife was a full blood Choctaw woman. 
After her marriage to Bohanan her brother assumed the name 
of Julius Bohanan. Long afterwards he located at Buffalo 
Creek settlement and many descendants bearing the name of 
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Bohanan reside in the country around Smithville, but are not 
related to the half-breed Bohanan family. 

Governor Thompson McKinney, Principal Chief of the 
Choctaws, and his brother William McKinney were sons of Judge 
Mitanvbbi, who had three brothers Hotvbbi, Tahvbbi and Hopaii. 
Judge Mitanvbbi’s field was on the east side of Eagle Fork 
but he lived on the west side in Buffalo Creek Settlement. His 
son William McKinney, who was educated at Yale College, lived 
on the west side. The first post office established at that place 
was called Hotvbbi for a brother of Judge Mitanvbbi. When 
the Choctaws reorganized their government they added the 
Leased District to the three districts already formed and called 
it Hotvbbi District in his honor. This place after the post 
office was discontinued was re-established as Octavia. Wil- 
liam Bryant lived at Octavia when he was elected Principal 
Chief of the Choctaws in 1870. When he came from Mississippi 
he and his people settled in Red River County near Waterhole 
Chureh. After Wiliam Bryant was elected chief he moved fur- 
ther north to a point near where Wilburton is now located and 
whilst there was appointed and acted as postmaster, at the same 
time being chief. After he retired from office he moved to a 
point near what is now Tuskahoma. At his death he was 
buried at this place two miles east of Tuskahoma. The Ft. 
Smith-F't. Towson Military road passed his home. 

Another trailway over which Rev. John Edwards traveled 
from Mt. Zion to Lenox, when leaving the Indian Territory at 
the beginning of the Civil War, led east for two miles over a 
ridge to the main channel of Glover Creek and then following 
the ereek towards its source for ten miles practically on top of 
Little River Mountain, thence down the north side of Little 
River Mountain to its foot where it crossed Little River, near 
the home of Judge Miashintvbbi, at one time judge of Wade 
County. Little River was the boundary line between Nashoba 
and Wade Counties. He had a fine farm of made land adjoin- 
ing said river. His brother was killed by a man named Stephens, 
part negro and part Choctaw, who lived near Mt. Zion. Later 
Miashintvbbi said he was going to Mt. Zion to get revenge by 
killing the man who killed his brother or that he would never 
return. He returned to his home later and it developed that 
he had killed Stephens. He was following the ancient rule lex 
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talionis under which a member of a family or tribe was justified 
in killing the slayer of a member of the family or tribe’. Rev. 
John Edwards,* a missionary at Wheelock Mission School, at the 
beginning of the Civil War left to return to the North, being 
given a passport by George Hudson, then Principal Chief. He 
was escorted from Wheelock to Mt. Zion by several armed Choc- 
taws. From Mt. Zion he was guided by a Choctaw named Jonas 
Watson (Iyahokatvbbi) over the trailway to Lenox. The Rev. 
John Edwards gave to Jonas Watson a Choctaw testament and 
hymn book on this trip as a testimonial of his respect for him 
and his fidelity, which Jonas Watson ever afterwards prized 
highly. 

Later a wagon road was built which started in the neigh- 
borhood a Buffalo Creek settlement, following Eagle Fork on 
the west side for four miles, thence turning in a northwesterly 
direction until it struck the source of Little River following it 
to Miashintvbbi’s place, where it left the river going over 
Kiamitia Mountain in the direction of what is now Talihina. 
This road was not used very much as the mountain was very 
steep. 

_ These two trailways were traveled by people residing in 
the vicinity of what is now Smithville. 

Another trailway started at Mt. Zion going northwest about 
four miles to the last house in the neighborhood of where John- 
son Noah lived, and from there due north over the open coun- 
try for about four miles until it reached the source of Watson 
Creek, crossing the creek due north to and crossing Little River; 
thence due north about half a mile where it crossed the wagon 
road at Watson LeFlore Creek, thence following that creek about 
two miles to its source at the foot of a high mountain; thence 
turning to the left of the creek up the mountain, following the 
top of its ridge until it reached the main mountain where for 
about 100 yards it was so steep that it was necessary to dis- 
mount and lead the ponies. Reaching the top of the mountain, 
the distance from Watson Leflore Creek to Tuskahoma by this 
trailway was about 9 miles but by wagon road about 30 miles. 

’Trial of Oshkosh before Judge James D. Doty, Michigan Territory Ameri- 
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Reaching the top of the mountain traveling was easy for about 
two miles until it started down the mountain which is not very 
high. 

At the foot of the mountain at that point the trailway touches 
Black Fork Creek. Down stream for about a mile the trail 
passed the home of Col. Burgoyne, a white man, who located 
there long after the establishing of the trailway, crossing the 
creek in front of the house. A little further on it crossed again 
to the west side, then turning due north up Kiamitia Mountain 
passing the home of John Morris. Upon reaching the top of 
the mountain on this trailway you can see for miles in every di- 
rection. Then the trail goes straight north down the north side 
of the mountain where it ends at Kiamitia River. 

Spring Station, old time stopping place for stages traveling 
over the Ft. Smith-F't.Towson Military road, was about half a 
mile north from the end of the trail. Nanih Way, old Choctaw 
Council House, was only two miles from Spring Station. This 
trailway was traveled by Council members from Smithville, 
Eagletown and Bethel. 

The Mt. Zion people later built a wagon road practically 
paralleling this trailway to Tuskahoma. Its course over Little 
River Mountain, on reaching Little River bottom, turned to the 
left, crossing Little River, then turning north up the mountain 
until it reached its top, then to the foot where it struck Black 
Fork Creek at the Nashoba settlement, then following Black Fork 
Creek for about two miles to the mouth of a creek which empties 
into it from the north and then followed that creek to its source 
up part of the Kiamitia Mountain; on reaching its top it turned 
to the left, gradually winding to the highest point of another 
ridge; thence on the north side following the backbone for two 
miles to the foot of the mountain to a creek, tlten following it 
for about a mile where it empties into Kiamitia River at a point 
of contact with the Ft. Smith-F't. Towson military road. 

Among those who settled near where Nashoba post office 
now is were Hikiya, Wallace Benn, James Hoka and William 
Ward. After leaving other members of the family, Towantali 
and Tilhatabi, at Eagletown. James Hoka and Wallace Benn 
were brothers. William Ward had been a student at Choctaw 
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Academy in Scott County, Kentucky. James Hoka married 
Tilhatabi’s daughter and at the time of James Hoka’s death he 
left one son named John Wilkin or Haksi, meaning ‘‘he can’t 
hear.’? He was deaf and almost dumb. He lived to be eighty 
years of age leaving several descendants. Just before the elec- 
tion of 1892, when Wilson Jones and Jacob Jackson were candi- 
dates for Principal Chief, the latter as a member of the National 
or Buzzard Party and the former as a member of the Progressive 
or Eagle Party, it being on the first Wednesday in August, I 
met at Nashoba three Choctaws, William Garland, Watson Le- 
flore and John Wilkin or Haksi. John Wilkin had been drinking, 
the others had not. Upon meeting, John Wilkin walked up to 
the left side of my horse and began to talk to me about politics, 
accusing me of being an Eagle (which I was) and then bantering 
me for a fight. The more he talked the worse he got and finally 
grabbed my winchester which I had in a scabbard on the left 
side of my horse, pulling it out with his left hand and throw- 
ing it into right hand position as if to shoot, when his two com- 
panions came to my rescue, one grabbing the point of the gun 
and the other the trigger, and held him. They persuaded him to 
give my gun to me, which he finally did, putting it in the scab- 
bard himself. 

When I was a boy I heard it said that a nephew of 
Tawantabi and Tilhatabi, named Stocker, was tried, convicted 
‘and sentenced to be shot for murder, at the Eagle County Cir- 
cuit Court, but escaping before his execution, drifted to the vi- 
cinity of Nashoba, where his kindred had moved, and joined 
a band of horse thieves headed by a mixed blood Choctaw named 
Stephen Anderson, who operated between the Chickasha Nation 
and the State of Arkansas. They traveled at night and the 
people in the neighborhood of now Tuskahoma got together and 
drove Stocker and Anderson out of the country and they were 
never heard of afterwards. 

Stemen Bohanan, a full blood, hunted in those mountains. 
He was a bear hunter and told me that he had six or seven caves 
located where bears hibernated, and when winter came all he 
had to do in order to kill a bear was to visit these caves. Some- 
times he would get one bear and sometimes more. However, 
he once walked up to a cave expecting to find a bear but found 
a panther. He told me that he had seen many large snakes; 
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that one time he left his pony at the foot of a mountain just a 
little north of the ‘‘Narrows’’, climbing the mountain afoot. 
When almost on top of the mountain he noticed that something 
had gone over the grass pressing it down, and wondering about 
it, followed it to a deep gulch, and looking over the gulch he 
saw the largest black snake he had ever seen. He said he 
didn’t stop to measure it but turned and ran down the moun- 
tain to his pony and went home. 


The Labor family in the Choctaw Nation are of Mexican 
extraction, originating with Houston Labor, a full blood Mexi- 
ean. He married a full blood Choctaw girl, Mary Impvlummi. 
They had three sons, Houston, Willie and John Labor, who later 
settled around Bennington. A daughter of Houston Labor, Sr., 
who was half Choctaw married James Dyer, a prominent and 
leading member of the Six Town Clan, who was a Presbyterian 
preacher and who held many offices under the Choctaw govern- 
ment. 


Mrs. Nancy Watson, the wife of George Watson (Indian 
name Nalishvbbi), oldest daughter of my uncle George Hudson, 
former Principal Chief, and her husband lived in Buffalo Creek 
Settlement. About a mile east of their home on Buffalo Creek 
was where George Hudson with two white men from New Or- 
leans attempted to mine zine and lead. A shaft about twenty 
feet deep was sunk. The Mexican Houston Labor made brick 
with which to build a furnace in which to smelt ore’. Lead, 
zine and silver ores having been placed in the furnace without 
favorable result, the furnace was destroyed. Another shaft lo- 
cated about 400 yards from the first probably fifty feet deep 
was sunk. The same kind of ore being found it was abandoned, 
such explorations being unprofitable. One of the white men re- 
turned to New Orleans where he died. The abandoned project 
was afterwards known as Hudson’s mine. It was attempted to 
be rehabilitated just before the Civil War, the company being 
formed composed of leading Choctaws, of which the Rev. Allen 
Wright, afterwards Principal Chief, was secretary, but without 
results. The ore appeared to be rich but when tested showed to 
be unprofitable. The heirs of Governor George Hudson claimed 
the land where this mine was located, which was allotted by 
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John McClure, of Page, Oklahoma, an intermarried citizen, the 
allotment being contested by George Hudson’s heirs but McClure 
was successful on the ground of abandonment, no improvements 
being on it. Afterwards McClure attempted to mine it, sinking 
a shaft 60 feet deep near the old Hudson mine, but finding the 
same kind of ore wihout profit. 


305 
THE TRIAL OF STAND WATIE 


After the passage of what was known as President Jack- 
son’s Indian Removal Bill in 1830 pressure was brought to ef- 
fect the removal of the Cherokee Indians from their home in 
Georgia and Tennessee. Coercion was manifested in many ways 
calculated to make the lives of the Indians intolerable and force 
them to enter into the desired treaty. The great majority could 
not conceive that they would ultimately have to give up their 
homes and leave for the strange country in the west. But a 
minority of the tribe containing a considerable amount of white 
blood, including some of the wealthier Indians, reached the con- 
clusion that further resistance was useless and lent themselves 
to the plans of the federal agents. 

While this subject was being agitated, in 1829, Major Ridge, 
one of the staunch defenders of the rights of the Cherokees, in- 
troduced in the council a measure which was adopted, decreeing 
death to any member who should sign a treaty or any other 
paper agreeing to give up their country in the east. 

The fact that he was one of the few unauthorized private 
individuals of the tribe who did at last in 1835 sign what pur- 
ported to be a treaty of removal is an indication of the des- 
perate straits to which the Indians were reduced and of the 
heroic measures their leaders were willing to enter into. It was 
said of him by the United States commissioner who negotiated 
this document that Ridge had counted the cost and knew that 
he was signing his death warrant when he entered into the en- 
gagement previously outlawed by the Cherokee Council on his 
own motion. 

The so-called treaty was submitted by the President to the 
Senate and though ninety per cent of the tribe protested 
against it, the Senate went through the form of ratification and it 
thereby became a law. 

A few thousand Cherokees were removed within the next 
year or two but the great movement of 13,000 did not take 
place until the Autumn of 1838. This was a tragic enterprise 
in which nearly 4,000 Indians died after they were driven from 
their homes and placed in concentration camps and during the 
eourse of the removal. 
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It is small wonder then that the tribe was divided into two 
bitter factions after their removal west, those who favored the 
treaty of removal and those who suffered from its effects. Im- 
mediately after the removal, efforts were made by the newcomers 
to set up a new government for the whole tribe. These efforts 
were resisted by some of the individuals of what were known as 
the Old Settlers and Treaty parties, but a new constitution and 
government headed by John Ross were achieved in 1839 under 
a Declaration of Union adopted by a majority of the tribe. 
While these efforts were under way occurred the brutal mur- 
der of Major Ridge, his son, John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot 
in July. This widened the breach and inaugurated a bloody 
series of reprisals over a number of years in which many lead- 
ing Cherokees were killed. One of these was the killing of 
James Foreman by Stand Watie. Stand Watie was the half- 
brother of Boudinot and a man of recognized force of char- 
acter. While he was one of the signers of what was ealled the 
‘‘false’’ treaty he did not attain his full stature until many 
years later at the time of the Civil War when he headed a regi- 
ment of Cherokee Indians in the Confederate Army. 

The Ridges came west in 1837 and settled in the northeast 
part of the Cherokee Nation near the Arkansas line. The Chero- 
kees of this faction acquired a good many friends among the 
white people in Arkansas and Gen. Zachary Taylor in command 
at Fort Smith, General Arbuckle and Cherokee Agent Pierce 
M. Butler, all reported that the whites were engaged in an 
officious intermeddling in the affairs of the Cherokee Nation, 
keeping alive the rancor and bitterness between the factions. 

George W. Paschal who lived at Van Buren married the 
daughter of John Ridge and naturally became a strong Ridge 
partisan. It was due to his strong feelings on the subject that 
he took the trouble to write the subjoined account of the trial 
of Stand Watie. The epithets employed by him and counsel in 
the case directed at John Ross and others reveal their prejudice 
resulting from the strong feelings of the times and of course 
must be discounted in getting a proper perspective of condi- 
tions. The bitter jealousy of the minority leaders over John 
Ross’s great popularity with the great majority of the tribe 
lasted for years. More than two-thirds of the Cherokee Indians 
were strong adherents of John Ross, and his long tenure of of- 
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fice as Chief for twenty years after the removal was based en- 
tirely on the trust and confidence in him of the great majority 
of the tribe. The intimation that Ross profited at the expense 
of the nation was a fiction growing out of the bitter feeling of 
the times that was long since proven to be without foundation. 

Whatever of intemperance in language is contained in this 
article, Paschal performed a service by preserving the atmos- 
phere of the times and a substantial record of the history of those 
times. (G. F.) 


TO THE PUBLIC 
By Geo. W. Paschal 


In presenting a faithful report of the proceedings in this 
case, to the public, the writer is not alone influenced by a de- 
sire to place the accused in a proper light, before an intelligent 
community; for he is well aware that he already enjoys a full 
share of their confidence, nor by a laudable wish to preserve, in 
a permanent form, the truly eloquent addresses of the counsel 
for the defence. But he sincerely thinks it an object alike 
due to all parties, that the Cherokee controversy out of which 
this unfortunate affair grew, should be better understood by 
the immediate neighbors of such discordant materials. 

That there are two parties in the Cherokee Nation bitterly 
arrayed against each other, and that the distracting causes have 
caused the loss of much blood as well as property, are facts well 
known. But the precise origin of these difficulties is far from 
being so well understood. 

All these unfortunate differences may be traced to the ex- 
tension of the State Laws over the Cherokees, while they resided 
east of the Mississippi. The present unfortunate feuds are 
among a few of the evil consequences which flowed therefrom. 

The Legislature of Georgia commenced her system of Legis- 
lation, which annihilated the Cherokee body politic, in the year 
1828. Her acts made it an offense punishable with imprison- 
ment in her Penitentiary, for any Cherokee to exercise any of- 
fice under the Indian Government, or to enforce or to attempt 
to enforce any law or custom of the Cherokees. The object of 
the Legislature of Georgia was to force a removal of the Chero- 
kees beyond the Mississippi river. In opposition to these oppres- 
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sive laws, all the Cherokees united. A few, however, soon saw 
the folly of such opposition, and expressed a willingness to emi- 
grate. Here the United States committed an egregious blunder: 
for instead of fostering these, and enlightening others as to 
their true interests, they immediately opened offices of emi- 
gration; and as fast as persons became weary of their oppres- 
sion they were shipped to Arkansas, which was looked upon 
by the Eastern Cherokees as a kind of Botany Bay. Thus from 
year to year the friends of emigration were, as it were, shot 
down from the ranks, and the enemies to the measures of our 
Government were again left in one unbroken phalanx. 


All Geography was turned out doors; and Arkansas was 
represented, even by the most intelligent, as a grave yard, to 
every Cherokee who should set his foot upon the soil. 


Nevertheless, after Georgia had surveyed the Cherokee 
lands—granted them out to her citizens—after thousands had 
overrun the country—upturning every foot of soil which con- 
tained gold—dispossessed the most wealthy Cherokees, partic- 
ularly those who had taken reservations under former treaties— 
prostrated the largest forests, organized ten new counties— 
erected as many flourishing villages—consigned their Mission- 
aries to the Penitentiary, and in fact completely annihilated their 
social and political existence; the condition of the people became 
intolerable—and the most intelligent minds in the Cherokee coun- 
try, as well as their best friends out of it, began to look around 
for the means of relief. 


The Supreme Court of the United States had been appealed 
to, and an Injunction prayed—but that tribunal had decided that 
they had no jurisdiction. Memorial after memorial to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress had passed unheeded. A writ of error had 
been prosecuted against Georgia, by the Rev. Samuel A. Wor- 
cester, and a decision in his favor and against Georgia, obtained. 
This decision could not have been enforced until it should have 
been written that ‘‘Georgia was;’’ and President Jackson posi- 
tively refused to enforce the decision. As a last resort the 
courts of the State of Georgia were appealed to on the ground 
of the unconstitutionality of the laws; and Injunctions prayed 
in behalf of occupants. This remedy too, after immense costs 
had accrued, failed. It was not until after General Jackson had 
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from the United States, that they ventured to look to the only 
possible remedy—a treaty with the United States, and the emi- 
gration of the whole people to a country to be secured to them 
in all future time by treaty. 

John Ridge resigned his place as a member of the National 
Committee. Elias Boudinot resigned the place of editor of 
the Cherokee Phoenix; and these men, with their families, and 
many of their friends, were soon denominated ‘‘A TREATY 
PARTY.’’ They advocated a treaty, not from choice, but fear- 
ful necessity. But they had great odds to contend against. The 
Indian’s love of home—his horror of Arkansas—his natural 
stubborn disposition—and even his very oppressions all made 
him cling to the land which had given him birth. I said his very 
oppressions, for thousands listened to the false and Syren prom- 
ise, that the white settlers would yet be driven back—and the 
Cherokees placed in possession of their towns—mills—planta- 
tions—valuable gold mines, with the very Branch Mint, the 
property of the United States. Thus their cupidity added to the 
difficulty of removal. But all these causes taken together 
weighed not so much as the fact, that Ross and his party were 
the ‘‘constituted authorities’’ of the nation. 

True, all officers had been elective. But as no election 
could take place, after the extension of Georgia laws Ross held 
the Chieftainey by a kind of conventional perpetuity. As fast 
as Legislators would die or resign, he would fill their vacancy by 
appointment and thus the ‘‘constituted authorities’’—a govern- 
ment in name without the means of protection, or of enforcing 
a single law, was continued from year to year. A law was passed 
by this council in 1828, making it death, for any but this com- 
mittee and council to enter into a treaty with the United States. 
Such persons were subject to trial and sentence before the courts 
of the Cherokee nation. 

Ross and a delegation went every year to Washington, and 
eloquently laid their grievances before the proper Departments, 
and returned without having obtained any relief--only stayed long 
enough to witness that the moral degredation of his people had 
increased a hundred-fold each year. The annuities of the na- 
tion were consumed by these delegations—the people driven 
from their homes—robbed of their property—not allowed their 
oaths; and all this time they heard no other reports from their 
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chiefs except that they were urging ‘‘a final adjustment of all 
their difficuties;’’ and wanted authority to draw the next year’s 
annuity. 

At length in 1834, Ross, and his delegation agreed with the 
Secretary of War to take whatever sum for the country that 
the United States Senate should award. The Senate awarded 
five million of dollars. Commissioners were sent out to fix upon 
the details of a treaty. But Ross and his party now wholly re- 
fused to treat upon the basis of five millions. 

The Commissioners now advertised for a general council of 
the Nation, to convene at New Echota in December 1835. But 
runners were sent, and the Ross party failed to attend. The 
Ridge party entered into the treaty, which, with the additional 
appropriations, secured to the Cherokee people $6,647,067.00. 
Every man in the Nation was paid for his improvements; spolia- 
tions under former treaties were paid; comfortable transportation 
afforded, and a year’s subsistence after their arriva}. 

Those friendly to the treaty, and many others accepted a 
commutation of twenty dollars per head, and immediately re- 
moved west. Ross and the Chiefs opposed the treaty by every 
species of opposition except resorting to arms. 

But General Scott at length discovered a principle more 
powerful than force. By a curious ‘‘arrangement’’ he has 
caused to be placed in the pockets of John Ross, and a few others, 
$1,357,745.86, making a hundred and three dollars and. twenty- 
five cents for removing each individual of their party. The 
poor deluded Cherokees received no other benefit for this enor- 
mous sum except that of an indifferent transportation through 
180 cold and dreary days—through the dead of winter, often on 
half rations, and the journey lengthened out for the benefit of 
John Ross, and a few others. Enormous sums are shown to 
have been charged for Cherokees who never removed—for wa- 
gons and horses which never travelled—for the return of wa- 


gons which were sold, and the money pocketed by the design- 
ing Chiefs. 


Notwithstanding that General Scott assured Mr. Ross that 
the Cherokee people alone were interested in these enormous 
and unreasonable expenditures, and notwithstanding that he 
well knew that this sum was deducted from the monies appro- 
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priated under the New Echota treaty, and must consequently be 
deducted from the per capita money which his people were taught 
to expect, and that no other moneys had in fact been ap- 
propriated for the Cherokee removal—yet with the most un- 
blushing effrontery has he always asserted that this whole mat- 
ter was purely the result of his arrangement with Gen’l Scott. 
Thus have many of his deluded people asserted that he was a 
benefactor to the nation to the amount of $1,047,067.00, when in 
fact he had robbed them of more than that sum. These were 
the circumstances under which the Ross emigrants came to the 
Cherokee country in 1839. They came as emigrants whose na- 
tional existence was dissolved, and not as a body politic, trans- 
ferring even their semblance of Government. 


Flushed however, with this success, and enriched by such 
spoils, these emigrants reached the country west in the spring of 
1839.—Their history since that time is well known. They pros- 
trated the Government west, deposed the lawful chiefs, assassi- 
nated the prominent signers of the Treaty, passed the decrees 
which appear in evidence on Watie’s trial—and by continued 
acts of oppression have rendered the lives and property of the 
remaining signers of the treaty as well as the Chiefs of the old 
settlers wholly unsafe. 

The people have however become daily more and more en- 
lightened. Ross has lost one after another of his most promi- 
nent friends—the spell of delusion is broken and is verging to 
a fall more terrible than that of the Baron Richlieu. 

The killing of Foreman happened in Benton county, Ar- 
kansas. And yet the Executive Council were tyrannical enough 
to claim jurisdiction, and issue a warrant for Watie’s arrest. 
How far this assumed jurisdiction would have been earried, but 
for the interference of the able Cherokee Agent is not known. 

Stand Watie immediately surrendered himself to the civil 
authorities of Arkansas; and as soon as an indictment was 
found he gave bail for his appearance at the May Term of the 
Cireuit Court. 


The counsel of Mr. Watie addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of War asking for certified copies of the decrees and acts of the 
Ross Convention conducing to prove this conspiracy, and also 
for compulsory process for Cherokee witnesses. The Doeu- 
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mentary evidence was furnished; but the compulsory process 
denied. The Secretary of War however, saw proper to remark, 
that he apprehended that an application to the Cherokee author- 
ities, through the Agent, would not be unsuecessful. This appli- 
cation was made to the Agent. Why the witnesses were not. 
furnished we have not learned. Such witnesses as could be got 
voluntarily, attended. How far the conspiracy has been proven, 
is left for a generous public to determine. 

A lengthy history of the facts here alluded to is deemed at 
this time unnecessary. Indeed the history of the Cherokees 
since 1828, is so closely interwoven with the history of the United 
States, that the most careless reader of Documentary Reports, 
or of Judicial Decisions, must be familiar with the prominent 
events. This history is destined to a longer continuance. The 
immense sum stipulated to be paid for their country has been 
grossly misapplied ; and a heavy claim is now being urged against 
the Treaty of the U. States. The prominent politicians of our 
government are deeply implicated in this matter—and in the 
next Presidential canvass, these will not be among the smallest 
abuses with which partizans will have to contend. The adminis- 
trations which have so grossly misapplied some two million and 
a half of dollars—and the high officers who committed such gross 
blunders, will be left to explain these losses, apparently so 
heavy, to the deluded Cherokees, but which, as soon as their 
chiefs are changed, or they assert their own rights, must, in 
fact, fall upon the Treasury of the United States. Nothing is 
hazarded in making this assertion; because the solemnity of 
treaties cannot be evaded, or figures made to lie. 

A short history of the accused is proper in this place. 
Stand Watie is the son of David Watie, an excellent Cherokee, 
who died a few months since. His father was a full brother 
of Major Ridge, whose history was better known. These two 
men were born at that period in the history of these people, 
when men accidentally take these names. Such was the case 
of their two brothers. Stand Watie was a full brother of Elias 
Boudinot. The latter was called in honor of Professor Boudinot, 
and the name of Watie was ever afterwards dropped. Stand 
Watie was not so well educated as Boudinot, but he is a man 
of powerful intellect, and great common sense. He is brave to 
a fault, but not less generous than brave. Few men have more 
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gentle or pacific manners; or bear a more amiable deportment. 
Under the severest injuries he never makes a threat, and hence 
he is deemed the more dangerous man. 

James Foreman was generally reputed a violent man. He 
was usually believed to have been the murderer of Jack Walker, 
and the selected leader of the party who slew Major Ridge, 
both of whom were killed in a most cowardly manner. Indeed 
while he was thought to be dangerous he was generally con- 
ceded to be cowardly. 

A short notice of the counsel engaged in this case may not 
be uninteresting. It is the highest compliment to them all, to 
say, that each and every one of them, commenced the world 
without money, and without friends—with no education except 
such as by their industry they had picked up. 

Alfred M. Wilson, the Attorney for the State, is a young 
man of excellent promise. He is by birth a Tennessean, but 
came to the bar in Arkansas. He is now in the second term 
of his office of Prosecuting Attorney. He unites an excellent 
heart with a clear understanding. His indictments are usually 
drawn with technical precision. In the discharge of his duties, 
as a Prosecutor, he is generally rigid, but always courteous and 
gentlemanly in his deportment towards opposing counsel, wit- 
nesses and prisoners. Mr. Wilson never attempts eloquence, 
but his arguments are usually clear and logical. With proper 
application Mr. Wilson is destined to fill a high place in our 
young State. 

Lemuel D. Evans was the first counsel retained for the de- 
fence. Mr. Evans is also a Tennessean by birth—and came to 
the bar, with an education between common and liberal, in that 
State. He emigrated to Arkansas some eight years since. His 
modest and retiring manners have, perhaps, lessened the pub- 
lic appreciation of his understanding. 

He is a gentleman of remarkably clear intellect—of a great 
deal of reading, particularly of moral literature, and of history— 
nor is he wanting in political and legal information. Mr. Evans 
has no lack of moral and physical courage, still in a public 
harangue he labors under great embarrassment. Owing to this 
cause he has not yet learned to do justice to himself as a public 
speaker. He is, however, becoming an interesting advocate. 
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Mr. Evans was four years the Prosecuting Attorney of the 
Fourth Judicial Cireuit; and last year ran as an independent 
candidate for Congress. Mr. Evans did not speak in Foreman’s 
case. He however mastered the case thoroughly and is perhaps 
more minutely informed in relation to Indian affairs than most 
men in Arkansas. The widow and orphans of John Ridge, in 
their first distress, received many acts of kindness at the hands 
of Mr. Evans. Few men support a more excellent moral char- 
acter than Lemuel D. Evans. 

David Walker, Esq., was one of the first lawyers who pene- 
trated the wilderness of western Arkansas. He was by birth a 
Kentuckian; and first obtained a license in that State. His early 
opportunities were limited, and his education circumscribed. He 
came to Fayetteville soon after the town was first located, a 
poor and friendless stranger. 

But by the most untiring industry and perseverance, and 
continual application to business, he has won for himself a high 
reputation as a lawyer, and amassed a handsome fortune. Mr. 
Walker is a most earnest speaker, as well as zealous advocate. 
He studies no ornament of language, or artificial arrangement, 
but seizes the strong points of his case, and rushes to his con- 
clusions with great warmth and rapidity. 

Mr. Walker is well known in Arkansas. He was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature under the Territorial Government, a mem- 
ber of the Convention, and a Senator under the state Govern- 
ment. It is not to be expected that a man of so ardent a tem- 
perament should be without enemies. But even these respect 
his energy of character, his warm devotion to his family rela- 
tives, and the strong interest which he takes in the cause of his 
clients. 


In the argument of Mr. Watie’s case, Mr. Walker confined 
himself strictly to the evidence, as disclosed before the Jury. 
In presenting the immediate circumstances which surrounded 
the defendant at the time the fatal blow was struck he was most 
happy. He explained the law of self defence most felicitously, 
and in his own peculiar way, left no one in doubt, as to the 
law or the evidence. 

Major Gen’] Seaborn G. Sneed is also among the first set- 
tlers of this country. Genl. Sneed is the finest specimen of west- 
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ern manners that one will find in travelling a hundred miles. 
He. is a native of Kentucky and was reared in the true back- 
wood style. He received an indifferent education and set out 
in life with no other knowledge of law than such as he derived 
from Blackstone and one or two other books. But Gen. Sneed 
has natural talents of a high order. In ingenuity I have never 
seen him excelled; in his judgment of human nature among 
the common class of men, he excels every phrenologist in the 
world. His powers of declamation are of a superior order.—He 
has an untiring fund of humorous wit which never fails to call 
forth a laugh. He was better suited to the early practice of the 
country than any man in Arkansas. For he possessed a bold- 
ness which never shrank from a contest with the most lawless. 
He would do his duty faithfully, and then fight his antagonist 
with right good will. Gen’l Sneed, at the same time is exceed- 
ingly generous, kind and liberal. His popularity is of that kind 
which no one can ever shake. 

James Spring, Esq. is a native of Tennessee and only lately 
emigrated to Arkansas. He has not yet had an opportunity of 
displaying his forensic powers in Arkansas. He has the ele- 
mentary principles of law well grounded; and this, added to his 
excellent morals, and honorable bearing, will no doubt soon win 
for him an enviable distinction. 

J. W. Howard, Esq. is a Georgian by birth. He is hardly 
yet in the meridian of life. His early education was limited, but 
above the mediocrity. He has always borne an excellent moral 
character; and has merits far above his success. 

Mr. Howard was among the early settlers in the Cherokee 
country under the operation of the Georgia laws. He was an 
eye witness to their oppressions and many of their grievous 
wrongs. He marked with careful eye the progress of the causes 
which annihilated their national existence. He was well ac- 
quainted with their leading men—and no man better understood 
the purity of purpose of the treaty party than himself. He 
had known the accused through trying scenes—he had wit- 
nessed his undaunted bravery and honorable bearing; and he 
well knew his worth. No man could more heartily enter into 
the defence than Mr. Howard. 

Alfred W. Arrington, Esq., whose truly eloquent speech ap- 
pears in the following pages, possesses oratorical powers of a 
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very superior order. He is a North Carolinian by birth; but 
his father having been a very migrating man he has resided in 
several of the western States. 

Mr. Arrington had no early opportunities whatever, and is 
truly a self-made man in the strictest sense of the word. At an 
early age he evinced a great fondness for books—and has been 
for many years a great student. He has made considerable pro- 
ficiency in the ancient languages and, in several useful sciences. 
He has also acquired very considerable historical knowledge—and 
treasured up many of the beauties of the classics. He possesses 
the power of language in an eminent degree. His great powers 
of investigation enable him very soon to master the most diffi- 
cult propositions, and to elucidate them with great force and 
clearness. 

Few criminal advocates display more boldness and zeal. 
Indeed his greatest fault is too much vehemence, and too little 
care of the voice. Mr. Arrington bore a distinguished place in 
the last Legislature, and his reputation is too well known to 
need eulogium. He occupies the very first place as an orator 
in the State. He is destined to an eminent stand at the Bar. 

I now submit the trial of Stand Watie to the public, with 
a full confidence that it will elicit useful enquiry on our fron- 
tier, and tend to the intellectual improvement of a promising 
and rising Bar. 

GEO. W. PASCHAL. 
Van Buren Arks., June 20th, 1843. 

The indictment in this case was found in the Circuit Court 
of the County of Benton, at the November term, 1842. The Court, 
at Mr. Watie’s request, held an adjourned term in December, but 
as his leading Council, Geo. W. Paschal, in the mean time, had 
been elected to the Supreme Bench of the State, and part of 
his other counsel were members of the Legislature, the case was 
continued until the regular term of the Court. When Mr. Watie 
surrendered himself and offered bail, more than fifty gentlemen 
came forward and offered themselves as his securities. When 
the names of half a dozen had been called, the Judge, the Hon. 
Joseph M. Hoge, said it was useless to encumber the record with 
more names. 

On Monday, the 15th day of May, 1843, Stand Watie ap- 
peared with his counsel in court, and announced himself ready 
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for trial. A venire for thirty-eight jurors was returned on Wed- 
nesday. The Hon. Joseph M. Hoge presided; and a very in- 
telligent jury was impannelled, and the witnesses examined on 
Wednesday. Alfred M. Wilson, Esq., Prosecuting Attorney of 
the 4th Judicial Circuit, appeared in behalf of the State; and 
David Walker, Alfred W. Arrington, S. G. Sneed, L. D. Evans, 
and James Springs, Esq’s, in behalf of the prisoner. 


In presenting the case to the jury, the Prosecuting Attorney 
stated lucidly the law of homicide; said that he presumed the 
killing would not be denied; and that when proven the circum- 
stances in mitigation or justification must come from the de- 
fence. Said he was aware of the high character which the pris- 
oner bore in the community, and of the deep sympathy mani- 
fested in his behalf. But that the jurors had a high duty to 
perform; they were to be governed by the law and the evidence 
—to regard the solemnity of their oaths, and to decide accord- 
ing to the merits of the case, and not according to public opinion. 


Mr. Arrington in opening the case for the defence, said that 
the Prosecuting Attorney had stated the different degrees of 
homicide correctly; and that true it was, the killing would not 
be denied; and the circumstances in justification devolved upon 
the defence. But that fortunately for the prisoner he was fully 
prepared with this proof. 


He expected to prove that about the 20th June, 1839, the 
notorious John Ross, and a band of wicked conspirators, whose 
names are a disgrace to humanity, conceived the diabolical plot 
of murdering in a base and cowardly manner, the best friends 
of the Cherokee Nation—men against whose high moral char- 
acter not even the polluted breaths of the assassins themselves, 
had ever dared to utter a slander. That in pursuance of this 
diabolical plot, certain fiends in human shape, were selected, 
armed, and sent out to take away the lives of unoffending and 
unsuspecting victims. That on the morning of the 22nd of 
June, 1839, Major Ridge, Elias Boudinot, and John Ridge, fell 
by their brutal hands, that the prisoner at the bar only escaped 
by timely notice, and his superior courage. That the assassins 
(assassins are always cowards) dared not attack him after they 
knew he was warned of their coming. That on that and the 
following day several hundred of Ross’ myrmidons rallied around 
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him, receiving his reward and protection for the brutal outrages 
which had just rendered husbandless accomplished and christian 
widows whom you all know and fatherless and houseless help- 
less innocents, who have been thrown as orphans among you. 
That this armed banditti proceeded to the prostration of the 
government of our peaceful neighbors, known as the Old Set- 
tlers, deposed their Chiefs, declared by a celebrated decree of 
outlawry, which outrages every precedent known among semi- 
barbarians! that the best blood of their.nation had been rightly 
spilled—disfranchised their kindred and friends, and required 
them to save their lives by bowing to the footstool and asking 
the pardon of John Ross and his followers—pardoned the mur- 
derers of Ridges and Boudinot, and proclaimed a general par- 
don for every murderer, stained, polluted, and guilty as many 
of them were among the Cherokees. This was a part of the price 
paid to thieves, robbers, and murderers, who had been outlaws 
among the Eastern and Western Cherokees—this it was that 
enabled Ross to support his standard, and to prostrate all good 
men in the Cherokee Nation in 1839. Thus aided by a few no- 
torious acts of plunder and robbery at the expense of his suf- 
fering people, has he sustained his tottering power until the 
present time. 


‘‘Not satisfied,’’ continued Mr. A. ‘‘with declaring Stand 
Watie an outlaw, we expect to prove that he was hunted down 
and followed up—waylaid, and every attempt made to take 
his life, until the very moment when James Foreman, one of the 
leading conspirators, was slain—and that even at the very mo- 
ment when the conflict commenced, the enemies of Stand Watie 
had fully prepared to take the life of himself and an unoffending 
brother. That his life was only saved by a gallantry and 
prowess, alike honorable to the blood which runs in his veins, 
and the chivalrous age in which he lives. In a word we expect 
to prove that if ever there was a case where a man acted in 
self-defense—from a necessity enforced upon him by imperious 
circumstances, Stand Watie’s was the ecase.’’ 


James P. Miller was then called and sworn.—He testified 
that about twelve months ago, Stand Watie, John Watie, and 
witness were returning from Honey Creek in the Cherokee Na- 
tion.—They passed Maysville immediately on the line between 
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Benton county and the Cherokee Nation. Some three miles 
farther down they stopped at England’s grocery. Staid some- 
thing like half an hour. I then proposed to Watie that we 
should go. Stand Watie said we would drink first; called for a 
glass of liquor. James Foreman picked up the glass, and drank, 
saying: ‘‘Stand Watie here is wishing that you may live for- 
ever.’’ Foreman then handed Watie the glass. Watie took the 
glass, smiled and said: ‘‘Jim, I suppose that I can drink with 
you, but I understood a few days since that you were going to 
kill me.’’? Foreman said: ‘‘say yourself!’’ and immediately the 
fight commenced. Watie threw the glass; if any difference first. 
When Foreman said ‘‘say yourself’’ he straightened himself from 
the counter against which he had been leaning, with a large 
whip in his hand. Foreman fought with the whip while in the 
house. Drumgoole was working about Watie’s back. Some 
how or other Drumgoole fell out the door. Foreman jumped 
out and picked up a board, and raised it up. As he raised Watie 
sprang forward from the door, and struck with a knife, I suppose. 
I did not see the knife until Watie was on his horse. After 
Watie struck, Foreman jumped off some fifteen or twenty paces 
and said, ‘‘you haven’t done it yet.’? Watie then presented a 
pistol and fired. F. ran about 150 yards, fell in the gap of the 
fence and died. This was in Benton county about twelve months 
ago. The pile of boards lay just at the door. Foreman drew no 
weapon except a large overseer whip, which he had got from 
Drumgoole a few minutes before. I felt the whip. When Drum- 
goole gave the whip to Foreman, he wrapped the lash round his 
hand. This was out door before coming in the house. Fore- 
man was stabbed in the back. We had met England a mile 
off; he said his son was at the grocery, and Drumgoole and 
Foreman were to come there. 

Cross examined. Watie did not want to go by any of the 
groceries; but I persuaded him to go. He proposed to go by 
Baltz’s grocery, but I told him England had good liquor and 
he could take down the branch from England’s. 

When we got to the grocery, James Foreman, Isaac Spring- 
ston his half brother, and Alexander Drumgoole his uncle, were 
there. Foreman took me out and said, ‘‘I am glad to see you. 
One of my brotkers has been shot, and I want you to go after 
the man. And I am afraid I am now going to get into a diffi- 
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culty with the Watie’s. I told him there was no danger, that 
I had been with the boys and he was in no danger. I went into 
the house. Drumgoole said he was a man—and that he had 
found some of his friends, meaning the Watie’s. Some ten or 
twelve days before this, Bell, Watie and myself, called at Eng- 
land’s grocery. After Bell and Watie had gone, the Foreman’s 
and Springston’s came there. They were armed, and James 
Foreman had his rifle. A few days before this, James Fore- 
man said a race was to be run, and that be and his brothers 
were to be killed. 

At Maysville, I heard the citizens tell Watie to be cautious 
—that his life had been threatened—that a company of armed 
men had been at Maysville in search of him. After we got to 
the grocery I heard Drumgoole singing—but being in the In- 
dian language, did not understand him. The whip was very 
heavy—could have killed a man with it. James Foreman was a 
stout man, weighed about 215 pounds. Fight commenced ‘‘all 
in a flash’’—while Watie was throwing the glass, Foreman was 
striking with the whip. The fight was about half a mile from 
Johnson Foreman’s. A party came before Foreman was dead 
with guns, a few minutes after the fight. 

Re-examined. Witness was at Maysville some days before, 
when Foreman came there, and said that he was to die that day, 
and his friends had come to see it. Said that a horse race was 
to be run, and that Bell, Watie, and others, were to kill him. 
No race was run; and Bell, and Watie, were not there. 

Hiram Landrum substantially corroborated Miller’s evidence 
as to the fight. He said that when Foreman drank Watie’s 
health, Watie said, ‘‘I understood the other day that you were 
going to kill me—and that you are the man who killed my un- 
cle.’’? Foreman said ‘‘say yourself.’’ The witness agreed with 
Miller as to the fight, except that he added that Foreman struck 
Watie with the board. 

Cross examined. He said that soon after the Watie’s got 
to the grocery, Foreman came to witness and said, ‘‘you still 
ride your old gray. I want to borrow him for Isaae Spring- 
ston to go for my tools.’’ By tools I understood his guns. I 
asked him what he wanted with his tools; he nodded his head 
to Mr. Watie. I told him my horse could not go—that I was 
summoned by the sheriff, my brother, and he must ask him.— 
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Isaac Springston went off and very soon after the fight, re- 
turned with James Foreman’s rifle and another gun. I saw 
Drumgoole approach Watie and ask him to feel his arms, say- 
ing, “‘I am the old dog. There will be a fuss, but I shall not 
raise it. I am not afraid of any man!’’ The whip was large 
enough to have killed a man. 

Witness was at the Cherokee Council in 1839 or 40 when 
they were reprieving, or as they said pardoning the remaining 
signers of the New Echota treaty. Governor Stokes was there 
and required us to pass through lines. Nearly all passed 
through; but James Foreman, would not pass through; and ad- 
vised me not to go through; saying he would never pardon them. 
I understood that the Secretary of War had required the Chero- 
kees to set aside the decree of outlawry, and that Governor 
Stokes was attending to have it done. 

David England was sworn on the part of the State, and 
asked what threats he had heard Watie make against Foreman. 
He said, that he never heard Watie mention Foreman’s name, be- 
fore Foreman’s death. 


Some days before, witness met Springston and Foreman in 
the prairie. Foreman said ‘‘they are after me with a sharp 
stick. I understand that a race is to be run by Lynch and 
Bell, and I and Springston are to be killed. I want you to go 
and see Lynch about it.’’ I went to see Lyneh—Lynch said 
it was a false report—that he knew of no race—had nothing 
against Foreman. I returned and told Foreman that it was a 
false report. I was at Maysville the day that Foreman said 
there was to be a race run but no race was run. 


The prosecution here closed their evidence. The defence 
ealled B. Nicholson who said that a few days before the death 
of Foreman a large company of Cherokees came to Maysville 
and said there was to be a race between Lynch and Bell. Sev- 
enty-five or eighty of them had guns. Bell and Watie were not 
there. James Foreman said that his life had been threatened, 
and he had brought these men there to see him killed—said he 
would meet on any part of the ground, and have a fair fight. 
They came in the fore part of the day, and staid until after night. 
Bell and one of the Crutchfields, came to Maysville from Mis- 
souri, a few days after this collection. 
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Witness knew Foreman’s general character. He was con- 
sidered a bad and dangerous man. Have heard him make threats 
against Watie; and say if he evér met Watie he would put him 
out of the way. I heard Tagert tell Watie that there had been 
a company there shooting off guns and looking for him; and 
that he had best be careful. James Foreman has told me he 
was along when old Major Ridge was killed. 

Cross Examined. Knew nothing of Stand Watie being con- 
sidered a fighting or dangerous man until Foreman was killed. 

Benjamin May testified, as to Foreman’s being considered 
a violent fighting man. 

Benjamin F. Thompson. Knew Foreman for many years. 
Generally a violent man. Rumored that he had killed two men 
if not more. Know he had violent feelings towards the treaty 
party. When the order was issued to arrest the murderers of 
the Ridges’ and Boudinot, Foreman fled as one of the murderers. 
Took shelter at my house as one of the murderers. Always con- 
sidered as one of the murderers of Major Ridge; and of John 
Walker. 

Rufus McWilliams was present, when 70 or 80 men came to 
Maysville with J. Foreman; and Foreman said that he was hunt- 
ing Bell and Watie: that they had threatened him. Foreman 
made a speech in Cherokee. 

Witness was present at Park Hill on the 22nd of June 1839, 
when Boudinot, the brother of Watie was killed. Major Ridge 
and John Ridge were killed the same morning. Several In- 
dians came to Boudinot’s that morning, and begged medicines. 
Boudinot went to give them medicines—and they fell upon him 
and tomahawked him. I immediately mounted a horse and 
ran him to Watie’s—and I have reason to believe saved his life. 
As I went, I overtook five armed men. They asked me where I 
was going and I told them to Watie’s. John Ross lived about a 
mile from Boudinot’s. Several hundred armed Cherokees im- 
mediately collected around him. They were collecting that morn- 
ing rapidly. I was at the Rev. Mr. Worcester’s two or three 
days afterwards when Edward Gunter surrounded the house with 
a great many Cherokees hunting for Watie. 


John Ridge lived over sixty miles from Boudinot, and 
Major Ridge was killed on the road, in the State of Arkansas. 
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On a close, searching cross-examination, the witness related 
the same particulars more minutely. 


The Rev. Cephas Washbourne sworn, stated that himself, 
and the Rev. Mr. Potter, left Park Hill Mission on Thursday 
morning the 21st of June, 1839, on their way to John Ridge, who 
lived on Honey Creek. That they stopped a short time at the 
house of John Ross. <A considerable number of Cherokees were 
there ; Ross seemed to be in a bad humor; they were sending away 
the Rey. J. Bushyhead. From indications we remarked as 
soon as we left, that something was wrong—or that something 
was in preparation which we did not understand. We that eve- 
ning passed the house of Jack Nicholson. Found his horse 
tied, his saddle bags in the piazza with pistols sticking out. 
Nicholson at first was not cordial; but when he found we were 
going away, he seemed cordial enough. Said he had just come 
from the Council. We staid at Bushyhead’s that night. He 
was not at home. The next morning at Beaties Prairie we 
heard that John Ridge had been killed. We stopped at John- 
son Foreman’s. His wife related the cireumstances—said it 
had been done by order of the Council, according to law. That 
companies had been designed to kill certain persons—that her 
husband would have been selected as one, but Billy Wilson was 
sick, and he could not be at the Council. Told who were the 
leaders of each party of murderers; and that James Foreman 
had been the leader of the party who killed Major Ridge. 


Witness always understood that Watie was one of the per- 
sons designated to have been killed; that their offense was the 
signing of the New Echota treaty. 


On our arrival at John Ridge’s, we found that he had been 
dragged from bed about day break and stabbed in a great many 
places. We buried him on Sunday evening; and by that time, 
received information that Major Ridge had been killed on the 
same morning; and on the next day learned that Elias Boudinot 
was also killed on the 22d June. 


Mrs. England sworn, stated that on the Saturday evening 
that Foreman was killed, Isaac Springston came to Johnson 
Foreman’s for the guns. He said that the Waties, were at Eng- 
land’s grocery. Anderson Springston said, take both guns. Be- 
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fore Springston could have got to the grocery, we heard a pistol 
fire; and soon after heard that James Foreman was killed. 

John A. Bell sworn, stated that Lynch and himself had 
never made, or intended a race, at Maysville, as reported by 
Foreman. Watie and myself were in Missouri at the time, and 
had been absent several weeks on business. About six months 
before Foreman was killed, I was at a race with Foreman. We 
drank together. Foreman told me, that he had heard through 
Lynch, that I had saved the life of Dick Taylor, and therefore 
I need not be afraid of being killed as one of the signers of the 
Schermerhorn treaty. But that Watie could never be forgiven. 
I told Watie this. Foreman’s general character was that of a 
murderer, who, I thought, valued a man’s life no more than a 
dog’s. 

Cross examination. Was not an Indian called Muskrat re- 
puted to be the murderer of Jack Walker? 

‘‘Jack Walker told me on his death bed that he was killed 
by James Foreman and Anderson Springston.’’ 

‘‘Watie and myself, and other signers of the New Echota 
treaty of December 29th, 1835, were embodied for our self-pro- 
tection when we were served with notice to go to John Ross’s 
Convention ground, and take the oath required of us, within 
seven or eight days. We always refused to go; and never did 
sign the oath, as required by the decree of outlawry.”’ 

The defence here offered in evidence certified copies of the 
Report of the Secretary of War, and Indian Commissioner, of 
25th November, 1839, (accompanying the President’s message 
of that year,) with all the accompanying documents, showing all 
the correspondence in relation to the Cherokees of that year, by 
which they said they expected to prove many important facts 
in relation to the conspiracy of Mr. J. Ross, and others, to take 
away the lives of the prominent men of the Treaty Party. Some 
discussion took place as to the admissibility of the testimony. 

Mr. Wilson said: ‘‘I object to the evidence. How can the 
proceedings of Indian councils be testimony ?”’ 

Mr. Evans: ‘‘It forms a part of the public history of our 
country.—These documents were communicated to United States 
Officers by the conspirators themselves. They were published 
with the President’s message, and needed not the seal of the War 
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office to give them authenticity. They show the great danger 
in which the treaty party stood, from the proscriptive measures 
of Mr. Ross and his partizans.’’ 

Mr, Walker: ‘‘Our own Supreme Court decided, in the 
case of Rector vs. Nick’s heirs that the Public Documents pub- 
lished in answer to calls by the Senate of the U. States, are ad- 
missible evidence, even though much of said documents are im- 
pertinent to the issue. Such parts may be omitted, and that 
which is material read. One of the Supreme Judges, who now 
sits near your honor, was of counsel with me in that case, and 
will recollect the Decision. 

Judge Paschal: ‘‘That Decision is to be found in the 4th 
volume of published Reports.’’ The decision was then referred 
to. Judge P. read from the manuscript Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and the Secretary of War, in which 
they said that the Public Documents now offered would be admis- 
sible evidence in Watie’s case, without being certified, but that 
as Judge P. had called for these documents to be certified, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs presumed that the rule was other- 
wise in Arkansas. 

By the Court: So far as the Documents show that the 
Treaty Party were in danger of being assassinated, the evidence 
is admissible. 

Mr. Wilson: ‘‘It is not even yet shown that Stand Watie 
is of the treaty party or James Foreman of the Ross party. 

Mr. Evans: ‘‘Then here is the evidence.’’ And Mr. Evans 
read the treaty of 29th December, 1839, showing that Watie was 
one of the signers of that Treaty. Also the report of General 
Arbuckle giving the name of James Foreman as one of the mur- 
derers of Major Ridge. The counsel for the defence then read 
the following Documents: 

‘‘Whereas, the removal of the eastern Cherokees to this 
country has brought together the two branches of the ancient 
Cherokee family, and rendered it expedient that a union of the 
two communities should be formed, and a system of government 
matured and established, applicable to their present condition 
and satisfactory to all parties. And whereas, a general council 
of the representatives and people of both communities was ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the joint call of their respective au- 
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thorities, which met accordingly at Ta-ka-to-ka, on Monday the 
3d day of June, 1839: 

And whereas, the representative branches of said general 
council having been unsuccessful in effecting the objects for 
which the general council was convened, the people, who formed 
a constituent branch of said general council, called a national 
convention of the people of the eastern and western Cherokees to 
meet at Illinois camp ground, July 1, 1839, to take those impor- 
tant matters into consideration; which convention has assembled 
accordingly, and is now in session: 

‘‘And whereas, in the interval between the call and the 
meeting of this national convention, the unhappy fact of Major 
Ridge, John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot’s being killed occurred. 
In consequence of which violent threats against the lives of in- 
nocent and peaceable citizens were made by some of the friends 
of the deceased, by which the tranquility of the community has 
been interrupted, and a state of excitement and alarm produced, 
dangerous to the public safety and destructive to domestic and 
social order: 


‘And whereas, the unfortunate persons deceased, together 
with others in connexion with them, had by their acts unhappily 
exposed and laid themselves liable to the pains and penalties 
and forfeitures of outlawry: 


‘‘Therefore, in order to stop the further effusion of blood, 
to calm the present unhappy excitement, and to restore peace 
and harmony and confidence to the community, we, the people 
of the eastern and western Cherokees in general council assem- 
bled, in our own name, and by the authority and in the exercise 
of our plenary powers, do ordain and decree; and by these pres- 
ents it is ordained and decreed accordingly; that a full and free 
pardon and amnesty be, and is hereby granted to all those per- 
sons who are lable, as aforesaid, to the pains and penalties and 
forfeitures of outlawry, and that they be fully exempted, re- 
leased and discharged from all liability to prosecution or pun- 
ishment of any kind whatever, on the aforesaid account. And 
that they be restored to the protection of the community, and 
the enjoyment of the benefits of the laws, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as if the acts which rendered them liable to the penalties 
aforesaid had not been committed—excepting, that they shall 
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not be eligible to any office of profit, trust, or honor, in the east- 
ern and western Cherokee community, or under any union or 
other modification of said communities which may be effected. 


‘Nevertheless, the general council shall have power, after 
the lapse of five years, if in their opinion the good conduct of any 
persons affected by this decree shall render it proper to revoke, 
with regard to such person or persons, that portion thereof which 
declares them ineligible to office, and thereby restore them to 
the enjoyment and exercise of all the immunities and franchises 
of the community; provided, however, that, in order to guard 
the public peace and the personal security of the citizens from 
being endangered by the operation of this decree, the benefits 
of its provisions shall be available to those persons only, who 
shall within eight days after the passage of this decree (appear) 
before the general council, and shall retract or disavow any 
threatenings which may have been made by themselves or their 
friends against the life or lives of any citizen or citizens of the 
eastern or western Cherokee nation, or against that of any other 
person in revenge or as a retaliation for the death of the unfor- 
tunate persons deceased, or for any other cause, and shall give 
satisfactory assurances that for the time to come they will de- 
mean themselves as good and peaceable members of the commu- 
nity. That in order effectually to carry out the intentions of 
this decree, to suppress disturbances, to remove public nuisances, 
and to preserve good order and tranquility, eight auxiliary po- 
‘lice companies shall be organized throughout the country by 
voluntary association; each company to be commanded by a 
captain and lieutenant and such subordinate officers as may be 
required, who shall be elected by the people, any of whom may 
also be removed by the people whenever they deem it expedient. 
The whole of these companies to be under the general command 
of Jesse Bushyhead Ist, and Looney Price 2d, in command: pro- 
vided always, that the general council shall have power by law 
to control, modify, suspend, or discontinue, these police com- 
panies as the welfare or safety of the country may require. 


Given under our hands at Illinois camp ground, this 7th 
day of July, 1839. By order and on behalf of this general coun- 
ceil of the eastern and western Cherokees in national convention 


assembled. 
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Numerously signed by the people in Convention. 

*Ordered, by the Cherokee people in general convention 
assembled, that inasmuch as information concerning the decree 
of amnesty passed on the 7th inst. had not reached some of the 
persons affected by its provisions; that the time specified for 
their giving assurances for the future maintenance of peace be 
extended until further provisions shall be made by the con- 
vention for that purpose. The intention of the said decree be- 
ing solely to obtain assurances for the preservation of the peace, 
and not to endanger the safety of any person whatsoever. 

Given under our hands, by order of the General Convention, 


this 13th day of July, 1839, True copy. S. G. SIMMONS, A. D. 
C. and A. A. Adj. Gen., 2d Dept., W. Div.’’ 


No. 28. 


‘Whereas, by a decree of the general council of the east- 
ern and western Cherokees in national convention assembled, at 
Illinois camp, July 7th, 1839: It is provided, that a full and free 
pardon and amnesty be granted to certain persons, who, by 
their acts, had exposed and laid themselves liable to the pains 
and penalties of outlawry; and that they be fully exempted, re- 
leased, and discharged from all liability to prosecution or pun- 
ishment, of any kind whatever, on the aforesaid account; and 
that they be restored to the protection of the community, and 
to the enjoyment of the benefits of the laws. Provided, how- 
ever, that the benefits of this decree shall be available to those 
persons only who shall retract or disavow any threatenings 
which may have been made by themselves or their friends against 
the life or lives of any citizen or citizens of the eastern or west- 
ern Cherokee nation, or that of any other person or persons, in 
revenge for the death of Major Ridge, John Ridge, and Elias 
Boudinot; and shall give satisfactory assurances that for the 
time to come they will demean themselves as good and peace- 
able citizens of the community. 

‘““Now we, the undersigned, gratefully accepting the clem- 
ency of our people, humanely provided for our benefit and relief, 
do, in the presence of the Supreme Judge and Searcher of all 
hearts, and in the presence of this great assembly, hereby sin- 
cerely acknowledge our error, and express our deep contrition 
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for the same; and we do also declare our readiness to submit 
to our people, and to make all the reparation in our power for 
the injury we have done; and we do hereby recall and retract any 
threatenings which may have been made by ourselves or any of 
our friends against the life of any person whatever, and we do dis- 
avow any such threats made by any of our friends in revenge or 
retaliation for the death of the persons aforesaid, or for any 
other cause; and in conformity with the requirements of the or- 
dinance and decree aforesaid, we do, in the presence of the Su- 
preme Judge, and in this general council, solemnly pledge our- 
selves to abstain from all acts which may in any way or manner 
disturb the peace and endanger the security of the community or 
of any individual thereof. But that, for the time to come, we 
will sacredly regard these our solemn assurances, and in good 
faith demean (ourselves) as good and peaceable citizens, in ful- 
filment of the obligations involved in this pledge, and in the 
true intentions of the ordinance and decree. 


Given under our hands, at Illinois camp ground, in the 
presence of the national convention, this 10th day of July, 1839.”’ 


No. 24. 

‘‘Know all men by these presents, that, in order to stop the 
further effusion of blood, to calm the present unhappy excite- 
ment, and to restore peace and harmony and confidence to the 
community, we the people of the eastern and western Cherokees 
in national convention assembled, in our own name, and by the 
authority and in the exercise of our plenary powers, do ordain 
and decree, and by these presents it is ordained and decreed ac- 
cordingly, that a full and free pardon and amnesty be and is 
hereby granted to all persons, citizens of the eastern and west- 
ern Cherokee nation, who may be chargeable with the act of 
murder or homicide, committed on the person of any Cherokee 
previously to the passage of this decree; whether the same may 
have been committed within the limits of the eastern or western 
Cherokee country or elsewhere. And by the authority aforesaid, 
we do further ordain and decree, that all persons so chargeable 
are, and by these presents are declared to be fully exempted, re- 
leased and discharged from all liability to prosecution, punish- 
ment, or disabilities of any kind whatever, on the aforesaid ac- 
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count; and that they be restored to the confidence and favor of 
the community, and to the enjoyment and protection and bene- 
fits of the laws, to all intents and purposes as if the act or acts 
for which they stand chargeable had not been committed. 

Given under our hands, at Illinois camp ground, this 10th 
day of July 1839. By order of the national convention.”’ 


No. 25. 
IN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
Illinois Camp Ground, July 12, 1839. 


‘‘Sir: We deem it proper to report further to you for your 
information the proceedings of the national convention in ref- 
erence to the late excitement. 

In order effectually to stop the further effusion of blood, 
the convention has, by a decree, buried all past grievances in 
oblivion, on the sole condition of the parties giving assurances 
to maintain the peace in future. 

Measures have been taken to inform those persons who 
claimed protection at the fort of these proceedings, so that the 
collecting of their friends to secure themselves from violence is 
rendered altogether needless. 

These provisions which are in exact conformity with your 
wishes, as well as with our own, will prove to you our deter- 
mination to prevent mischief, and to promote peace. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your friends, and obedient 


humble servants. Signed by George Lowry, John Ross, and 
others.’’ 


Extract from a letter of John Ross, and others. 

‘““The decree which has been passed so far as we are con- 
cerned throws a veil of oblivion over all past offenses, on as rea- 
sonable terms as any offenders and violators of our laws could 
expect, and a number of those who were exposed to the penal- 
ties of our laws have come in, accepted of the terms, been re- 
ceived with open arms, and are now in peace and safety, to 
traverse the country and pursue their common avocations free 
from the fear of harm. Among those who had violated the laws 
were individuals connected to many of us by the closest ties of 
consanguinity. No exceptions were made for them, none were 
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asked; and shall we make distinctions? No—the fiat has passed 
and cannot be changed with partiality. If any of our people 
refuse to abide the Cherokee laws, the world is large, they can 
leave us; but if they remain in our country, being a part of our 
people, they must come under our laws.’’ 


No. 26. 


““Whereas, a decree was passed by the Cherokee people, in 
national convention, at the Illinois camp ground, on the 7th day 
of July, 1839, providing for a general amnesty to all such in- 
dividuals as had, by their acts and conduct, exposed and made 
themselves liable to the penalty of outlawry, and all such per- 
sons being requested to appear in eight days from the date 
thereof before the general council, to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions; and whereas, it was again ordained by the Cherokee 
people, on the thirteenth day of July, 1839, that the time speci- 
fied above should be extended until further provisions should 
be made by the convention: 

“And whereas, some of the individuals affected by the afore- 
said decree have not availed themselves of its liberal and humane 
provisions, and by their improper conduct are endangering the 
peace of the country and threatening the lives of valuable citi- 
zens. It is, therefore, ordered by the convention, that public 
and general notice be and is hereby given to all such persons as 
have not availed themselves of the benefits of the aforesaid de- 
eree, to appear before this convention on or before the 4th of 
September, 1839, and comply with its requisitions; it being es- 
sential to the preservation of peace, that the life of a citizen shall 
not be unlawfully endangered. It is further ordered, that two 
persons be selected to disseminate through the country, and, if 
possible, personally notify all such individuals as are hereby af- 
fected to come forward in accordance with this order. 

“‘Done in convention, in behalf of and for the whole Chero- 
kee people at Tah-le-quah, this 28th day of August, 1839. 

Signed by George Lowry, John Ross, and others. 

True copy, original retained in this office. 

THOMAS IRWIN, Clerk. 
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‘At a meeting of the treaty party of the Cherokee nation 
of Indians, held at Price’s prairie, in the Cherokee nation, on 
Tuesday, the 20th day of August, 1839, on motion, George W. 
Adair was called to the chair, and Thomas Wilson was appointed 
secretary. The objects of the meeting were explained by the 
chairman. The following preamble and resolutions were of- 
fered by John A. Bell: 

‘‘Whereas, on the 22d day of June last, our three distin- 
guished friends, Major Ridge, John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot, 
were cruelly and inhumanly assassinated, and, as we are in- 
formed and really believe, by an order of the partisans of John 
Ross, in consequence of the deceased having signed the treaty 
of December 29, 1835: 

‘‘And whereas, since that time the state of anarchy and 
confusion in the country has been intolerable; and the decree 
passed by the partisans of John Ross, as well as many other cir- 
cumstances, clearly demonstrate that all the signers of the treaty 
and many of their friends are in imminent danger of secret and 
cowardly assassination : 


‘And whereas, a civil war is seriously deprecated, inas- 
much as it would tend to the total destruction of our nation: Be 
it therefore, 


‘1, Resolved, That we regard the recent conduct of the 
partisans of Ross, in the murder of the deceased, in the decree 
passed relative to the signers of the treaty and their friends, 
and in the keeping together of so great a number of persons 
armed, in a military and hostile manner, deserving the reproba- 
tion of all mankind, and meriting the severest punishment. 


‘“*2. Resolved, That, inasmuch as we would seriously de- 
precate a civil war, we will not engage in one, unless assured that 
it is the only means left for our personal safety. 


‘3. Resolved, That we believe it to be right that we should 
appeal to the Government of the United States for the punish- 
ment of the murderers of the deceased Ridges’ and Boudinot, and 
for justice and protection for ourselves and families. 


‘4. Resolved, That, for that purpose, we will send a delega- 
tion of two, viz: John A. Bell and Stand Watie, to Washing- 
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ton city, in order to lay our grievances before the Secretary of 
War. 

““5. Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee of 
six to draft an address to the Secretary of War, making known 
our grievances and our wants, and to report the same, forthwith, 
to this meeting, for adoption. 

“6. Resolved, That the said John A. Bell and Stand Watie, 
our delegates, be intrusted with full authority to enter into ar- 
rangements with the Secretary of War for our protection and 
relief. 

The chairman appointed the following persons a committee, 
under the 5th resolution: Charles Rose, John Field, James 
Star, Thomas Wilson, William Roling, William Lassley. 


The committee appointed reported the following address, 
which was adopted by the meeting: 


Cherokee Nation, August 20, 1839. 


The undersigned, a committee appointed by the party of 
Cherokees, known as the treaty party, to represent the recent 
history of events in relation to themselves and their present 
condition to the honorable Secretary of War, beg leave respect- 
fully to state: 

That a great portion of the treaty party emigrated to the 
Cherokee nation west as early as arrangements were made for 
their removal, under the treaty of December 29, 1835; that the 
remainder of their party emigrated during the last year; that, 
on their arrival, they found their brethren, known as the Chero- 
kees west, in the possession of a country healthy and fertile, and 
every way adapted for the prosperity of the Cherokee people. 
They found a Government regularly organized, with a code of 
laws suitable to their condition, and equal in their operations. 
Such of the treaty party as arrived at an early day were per- 
mitted to associate in the council of their brethren and to hold 
offices under the Government; all either purchased or improved 
farms, bought cattle, and embarked in various branches of 
business, according to their several skills. They welcomed that 
portion of their countrymen opposed to the treaty to their new 
homes, and extended to them every act of courtesy and kind- 
ness in their power; many of their friends extended to the poorer 
elass credit, in order to enable them to purchase the articles of 
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husbandry and make shelter for their children. The treaty 
party believed all was going well, until the call of a council on 
the first Monday in June last. 

Upon the adjournment of Mr. Ross’s part of his meeting, 
his party called for a council of the whole nation to meet on 
the first day of July. 

On the 22nd of June, their three distinguished men, known 
as the leaders of their party, Major Ridge, John Ridge, and 
Elias Boudinot, were cruelly assassinated by the partisans of 
John Ross. The number and prominence of the persons engaged 
in these massacres prove that the plot was arranged at the pre- 
vious council, and the perpetrators of the horrid deeds selected, 
and chosen, and organized into three separate banditti. But if 
proof were wanting, the subsequent proceedings are a proof of 
the truth of our assertion. 

We beg, however, that the honorable Secretary of War will 
bear in mind, that this ‘‘convention’’ was only attended by the 
partisans of Mr. John Ross. The treaty party have only been 
able to obtain the copies of the proceedings of that meeting 
hereto annexed, and numbered. What further steps have been 
taken they cannot know, for Mr. Ross’s council still continues 
in session. But, from the history of the past, the decree itself, 
and the daily threats which we hear in the country, the treaty 
party are not only convinced that their enemies approved the 
murder of their friends, but would sanction the total destrue- 
tion of themselves. 

The honorable Secretary of War will see the humiliating 
condition upon which we are required to save our lives. 


We must, however, submit to these conditions, thus degrad- 
ing to ourselves and reproachful to the United States Government 
itself, or to be driven from the country, or engaged in a civil 
war in self defence. The Government of the United States is 
well aware that either alternative would be equally destructive 
to ourselves and families; were we tamely to submit to the dic- 
tation of our enemies, we have too many reasons to know that 
there would be no safety for us. Before we can consent to leave 
the country, which we love quite as well as our enemies loved 
the country which they have left, we must inquire where we 
are to go, and what are we to do with the homes which we have 
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purchased and improved? Hardly as we are oppressed, and 
flagrant as are our injuries, we value too highly the Cherokee 
blood to engage in the horrors of a civil war, unless driven to 
it in acts of self-defence, and thus be the destruction of our own 
people. 

The treaty party deny that they have committed any acts 
deserving of punishment. If they have violated any law, they 
are willing to be tried by its provisions, and abide the decision 
of the proper tribunals of their country. 

But they acknowledge not the power or mobocracy of John 
Ross or his constituted authorities. They will never submit to 
his authority or dictation. As the only alternative, then, which 
seems to be left them, they confidently and solemnly appeal to 
the Government of the United States for justice and protec- 
tion. They cannot, like Mr. Ross, invest themselves with mili- 
tary guards of their countrymen for life, and promise them pay 
from money due their whole countrymen; and they are too well 
warned of the consequences of remaining at home and attending 
to their ordinary concerns. Secret assassinations would again 
go on, and their whole party be destroyed, before any declara- 
tion of hostilities would be made, which the military of the coun- 
try would feel authorized to treat as ‘‘domestic strife.’’ 

‘“‘The treaty party have, therefore, sent their trusty friends, 
John A. Bell and Stand Watie, to the Secretary of War, to so- 
licit that protection promised in the treaty, and which they con- 
fidently believe the Government of the United States are able 
and willing to afford. They solemnly ask for redress for the 
murders of their friends, who have been assassinated without a 
hearing; without a trial, and without a crime. They ask that 
their own lives remain not in jeopardy. They ask that the 
money due to the Cherokee people under the treaty be not paid 
to a party who acknowledge not its sanction, destroy its framers, 
and yet, with their characteristic cupidity, seek to appropriate 
its benefits to accomplish the ambitious purposes of their leaders. 

The ways and means of their relief they pretend not to dic- 
tate; but they confidently appeal to the Government of the 
United States, and, as their only hope, teust to them for relief. 


Signed in behalf of the meeting. 
Hon. J. R. Poinsett, Secretary of War. 
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September 2, 1839. 


‘Dear Sir:—Enclosed we send you a copy of a communica- 
tion from Mr. Ross’ convention. You will see that they have 
given us until the 4th of this month to come forward and sign 
the pledge. They are anxious for us to ‘‘ecomply with the requi- 
sition, it being essential (they say) to the preservation of peace, 
that the life of a citizen shall not be unlawfully endangered.”’ 

‘‘They tell us plainly that our lives will be in danger if we 
do not comply within the time given. We have been told by 
some of these conventioners, that a portion of their body in- 
sisted upon closing the decree and marching forthwith upon us, 
without giving us any timely notice of its being closed. It is 
impossible that we can remain as we are much longer. It seems 
a duty we owe to ourselves that we prepare to defend our per- 
sons; likewise, that we send some persons to the city of Wash- 
ington to fully apprize the Government of the United States 
of our situation, and insist upon its interposition. However, 
these are matters that we wish to consult you on, and we wish you 
to speak fully and frankly to us on these important subjects. 

‘“We have the honor to subscribe ourselves your obedient 
humble servants, 

GEORGE W. ADAIR, 
J. A. BELL, and others. 
Capt. Wm. Armstrong, Acting Superintendent, W. T. 


Head Quarters, 2d Dept., W. Division, 
Fort Gibson, September 4, 1839. 
“Gentlemen: I received, on the 2d instant, from Geo. W. 
Adair, John A. Bell, and others, a copy of your decree of the 
21st ultimo, by which it appears that they are required to ap- 
pear before your convention on or before this date, otherwise to 
be regarded outlaws. 


“Tt is true that the decrees in relation to the individuals 
referred to do not particularly state the principal offence with 
which they are charged; yet it is distinctly understood that the 
material offence for which they are outlawed (if they do not 
comply with the conditions of your decrees) is, their having 
signed a treaty made with the United States at New Echota, on 
the 29th day of December, 1835. 
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““They have demanded protection from the Government of 
the United States; and inasmuch as said Government regarded 
the signers of the treaty referred to competent and duly au- 
thorized to conclude that treaty, it could not therefore be an- 
ticipated by the United States that any other portion of the Cher- 
okee nation could or would attempt to hold said individuals crimi- 
nally responsible for that act. 

“If they have made threats against any one or more in- 
dividuals of the Cherokee nation, they ought certainly to give 
a suitable pledge or security to demean themselves in a peace- 
able manner, and to abstain from violence to any one. 

I request that you will favor me with a reply to this com- 
munication by the return of the bearer. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. ARBUCKLE, Brevet Brig. General, U. 8S. A. 

John Ross, Esq., and others, In convention near the Illinois 
river. 

True copy, S. G. Simmons, A. D. C. and A, A. Adj. Gen. Dept., 
WeeD.?? 


Besides these the other Documents, showing the acts of the 
Ross Convention of 1839—Mr. Ross’ letter asking General Ar- 
buckle to interpose with the troops under his command, until a 
fair investigation could be had—the act deposing Brown and 
Rogers, the western Chiefs; the order of the Secretary of War 
to arrest and bring to condign punishment, the murderers of 
Ridges’ and Boudinot—and the protest of Ross and others against 
interference by the United States, and claiming that they had 
disposed of the whole matter, as well as their memorial to Con- 
gress, by which they attempt to justify their course were all, 
referred to, and the Prosecuting Attorney advised that they 
would be relied on in argument to prove the conspiracy of Ross 
and others, to take away the lives of the treaty party. 

The defence here closed their evidence. The court then 
adjourned until Thursday. 

The argument was opened on Thursday morning, on the 
part of the State by Mr. A. M. Wilson, Esq., Prosecuting Attor- 
ney. I have not been furnished with a copy of Mr. W’s argu- 
ment. He relied mainly upon the evidence immediately pre- 
ceding the affray. He drew accurately the distinction between 
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the different degrees of homicide; and contended strenuously 
that, if the State had not made out a case of murder they had 
at least proven an aggravated case of man-slaughter. He de- 
nied that the documentary evidence read supported the defence 
—he could not see its pertinacity to the issue—cautioned the 
jury that the high character of the defendant and the deep sym- 
pathy felt for him every where should not influence them while 
acting under oath. Said that the argument sought to be ad- 
duced would justify Stand Watie or any other signer of the 
treaty of New Echota, in taking the life of John Ross or any. 
other conspicuous actor in the scenes of 1839. Said that he was 
not familiar with Indian history; but no one more deeply de- 
plored the murders of Ridges’ and Boudinot, and the sufferings 
of their friends than himself. But that neither these murders 
nor any outrages of the dominant party would justify Stand 
Watie, or any one else, in slaying a member of the Ross party 
unless the acts immediately preceding the homicide justified 
such an act. The only question then, in his opinion, was, did 
the circumstances immediately preceding the death of James 
Foreman justify Stand Watie in taking his life? Mr. Wilson 
paid a high compliment both to the number and ability of the 
counsel engaged in the defence, but he cautioned the jury, that 
neither their numbers nor ability should influence them. 

The argument of Mr. Wilson occupied about one hour, 
which was mostly confined to the summing up of the evidence. 

David Walker, Esq. opened the argument for the defence. 
In his summary of the evidence, Mr. Walker was very happy. 
He argued very ingenuously that no one could have mistaken 
the intentions of Foreman while at England’s grocery—his lan- 
guage to Miller, and to Landrum—his sending his half brother 
Springston, for his guns—his taking the whip from Drumgoole 
and wrapping the lash round his hand were signs not to be mis- 
understood. 

Mr. Walker presented the aggravation of Foreman approach- 
ing Watie, and drinking to him a health. ‘‘Could there be’’ 
said Mr. W. ‘‘greater mockery than this feigned offer of friend- 
ship? By the machinations of Foreman and his party, Watie 
was left the last prominent member of one of the most distin- 
guished families in the Cherokee nation. The deceased had 
sought this last one for years. He had threatened that when- 
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ever he should meet him he would put him out of the way. He 
had gone to Maysville only a few days before, with more than 
one hundred men prepared for a bloody tragedy—he had then, 
reported his threats—he had that very hour sent for his guns, 
and a few minutes longer, and he would have caused Stand 
Watie to have been among the martyrs of the treaty party.’’ 
‘““Mr. Walker commented severely upon the deception of 
Foreman in going to Maysville, pretending that Bell and Lynch 
were to have a race, and that he, Foreman, was to be killed, 
when it was proven that no race was to be run, and that Fore- 
- man had been so informed. ‘‘The truth is,’’ said Mr. Walker, 
Watie and Bell had gone to Missouri, as you have heard. They 
were expected to return about that time—and it is a fact well 
known, though not in evidence, that they had gone under a com- 
mission from the United States Government in search of a mur- 
derer. This was new cause of offence to that party who were al- 
ways the enemies of the whites—whose removal could only be 
forced and purchased with gold fileched from their people. The 
hand of the murderers had been staid for some time, and fresh 
provocation, to the minds of the assassins, had now been offered. 
Watie and Bell have been driven by the hands of violence 
from their own country—a country purchased by a treaty sealed 
with the best blood of the Cherokee nation. They have de- 
meaned themselves as good men and honorable citizens. They 
have won the confidence of our community—a liberal and mag- 
nanimous community which holds their lives sacred. Watie was 
upon our own soil. He was assailed by one who had more than 
once violated that soil which throws its broad mantle of protec- 
tion, over every man of every name and every color who sets 
his foot upon it. Foreman again sought to stain that soil, and 
stain it with more innocent blood. He commenced the contest 
with superior advantages. He was a giant in size and strength, 
accustomed to dangers and deadly stratagems. Watie was a 
small man, of peaceful bearing. Foreman was surrounded by 
his friends—and kindred—Watie alone and unprotected. 
Justice was however on his side and providence decided the 
battle.”’ 
It is impossible from my imperfect notes to do justice to 
Mr. Walker’s address. I solicited a copy and regret that he 
has not furnished it. 
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THE ANNUAL SUN DANCE OF THE 
KIOWA INDIANS. 
As related by George Hunt to 
Lieut. Wilbur S. Nye, U. S. Army Historian. 


FOREWORD. 

Of all the nomadic Indian tribes who roamed the plains of 
southwestern Oklahoma, only the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Ki- 
owas celebrated an annual medicine dance. The Comanches, being 
materialists and skeptics did not indulge, though sometimes they 
watched the performance staged by their friends and allies, the 
Kiowas. There are many points of similarity in these sun dances 
as practiced by the plains Indians; probably this is because all 
of these people came originally from the northern part of the 
country, and in the north obtained their idols and rituals. Each 
tribe possessed certain sacred articles called Medicine, preserved 
from prehistoric times, and regarded with great veneration. The 
great medicine of the Kiowas, supposed to have been obtained from 
the Crows during the period when the tribe lived in the Yellow- 
stone country, consisted of two idols, about eighteen inches in 
length, and painted to represent human figures. One of these 
was captured by the Utes in 1868 and has never been recovered ; 
the other is preserved in its traditional kidney-shaped leather 
pouch, and is guarded by an old woman who lives north of the 
Wichita Mountains, near the town of Mountain View, Oklahoma. 
It has not been exposed to view since 1889, and the office of Chief 
Medicine Man, or Taime Keeper, has expired. The last high priest 
was a man of part Mexican origin named Mokine (evidently a 
corruption of the Spanish ‘‘Joaquin’’). 

Before he died Mokine explained fully to George Hunt the 
intricacies and significance of the various features of the sun 
dance, and Mr. Hunt has related them to the writer, in order that 
the Kiowas themselves, especially the younger generations, may 
know and remember what this ancient folk custom was like, it 
being unlikely that the dance will ever be revived. Mr. Hunt, 
a full-blooded Kiowa, personally witnessed and participated in 
one of the last sun dances, called the ‘‘Oak Creek Sun Dance’’, 
held above Rainy-mountain Creek in the summer of 1887, and he 


has spent a life-time studying the history and customs of his 
people. 
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The late General Hugh L. Scott compared the Kiowa Taime 
(pronounced Taimey) to the Ark of the Covenant of the ancient 
Israelites; it was to the Indians, who also wandered the wilder- 
ness, a symbol of religious veneration not entirely dissimilar to 
the sacred statues, paintings, and other relics so highly regarded 
by the religions of other races throughout the world. They called 
it ‘‘Our Grandfather’’, suggesting, perhaps, the well-known an- 
eestor worship of the ancient Romans or the modern Asiatics. In 
addition they possessed ten lesser idols—a’dalbeahya—called 
““Grandmother’’ gods, which were preserved in pouches made of 
human scalps, and whose appearance has not been divulged. They 
were held in respect only slightly less than that accorded the 
Taime. 

Although the religion of the Kiowas has been studied and re- 
ported upon by several ethnologists, it is doubtful if it can be 
made understandable, even by the Indians themselves. It was 
too vague and indefinite, too wrapped in legend and folk-lore. It 
is known that the Indians were nature-worshippers, and _ the 
Kiowas were supposed to have paid homage to the sun, although 
it is sometimes said that they really worshipped a supernatural 
being who lived beyond the sun, rather than that orb itself. The 
earth, too, was highly regarded. Since the earth is the mother 
of all Indians, everything provided by this universal Mother was 
received with prayer and thanksgiving. The first whiff of tobacco 
smoke, the first morsel of food, after being held aloft to the sun, 
was given to Mother Harth. So it was entirely natural that the 
buffalo, being earth’s greatest gift to the Indians, featured largely 
in the sun dance of the Kiowas. From the buffalo were obtained 
food, shelter, clothing, parts of weapons,—in all over fifty differ- 
ent useful items; therefore the hide of a buffalo adorned the 
center pole of the great medicine lodge during the sun dance. 

To the Kiowas the Sun Dance was more than a simple re- 
ligious festival. It was a combined Passion Play and Metropoli- 
tan Grand Opera; a church sociable and Sunday-school picnic; 
a state fair and world series baseball game. At this gathering old 
friends and relatives met for the first time in perhaps a year; 
clubs and societies held conventions, elections, and initiations; 
young warriors met their future wives; women and children found 
relief from the tedium of camp labor; infants were medicated and 
charmed against disease and epidemic. The whole religious at- 
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mosphere of the tribe was toned up and given a rebirth, warlike 
achievements of the past year given proper publicity, and growing 
boys launched in their careers as full-fledged members of the clan. 
The institution tended to maintain tribal and racial solidarity, and 
through its influence the traditions of the people were preserved. 

Several white men, not captives or members of the tribe, have 
witnessed the sun dance of the Kiowas, and two or three have at- 
tempted to describe it. But these accounts, excellent as they 
are, leave much to be desired with respect to completeness and 
understanding as to the significance of what was seen. It is not 
claimed that the description which is given here is all inclusive, 
but it fills some of the gaps in previous accounts and offers as 
full an exposition as can be obtained at so late a date—W. S. N. 


THE ANNUAL SUN DANCE OF THE KIOWA INDIANS. 

The whole Kiowa tribe of over one thousand souls was divided 
into various orders, societies, or clubs. The most important of 
these were the ones composed of the warriors or soldiers of the 
tribe; and the Kaitsenko stood at the top of the ist. The Kaitsenko 
were the ten bravest warriors among the Kiowas, and had rules 
like the Samurai of Japan. No Kaitsenko could return from war 
except with added honors; either he must win coups, or he must 
not come back at all. Next in order to these ‘‘bravest of the 
brave’’ were the 7'ai-pekos, and in all there were six orders, with 
the Rabbits, composed of the young boys, at the bottom. Promo- 
tion to the next higher orders was through merit alone. The women 
also were divided into societies, the most important one being the 
Old Women’s club, composed of the gray-haired squaws. 

It was the privilege of any recognized warrior to announce 
the time and place for the next sun dance, and thus become the 
sponsor of the dance; but this honor generally was assumed by 
a member of the higher fraternities; and it was the special pre- 
rogative of members of that club who carried red war shields. 
On rare and infrequent occasions two sponsors might come for- 
ward; whereupon a double, or repeated sun dance was held. The 
season for the dance was midsummer, when the weather was hot, 
and there was little likelihood that a rainstorm would mar the 
festivities; but the original decision to hold it, and the general 
proposal as to its location usually was made during the preceding 
fall or winter. 
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At this time the sponsor went forth as a messenger, rode en- 
tirely around all of the scattered camps, and notified everyone of 
the decisions made. During this ride he was not allowed to par- 
take of food or water until he had completed the circuit, unless 
the ride consumed more than four days. At the end of four days 
he could build a sweat lodge, offer prayers and sacrifices, then eat 
and drink. The following day, being rested and refreshed, he 
would continue the journey. 


As the messenger passed each village a joyous shout went up, 
for every member of the tribe, and more especially the women and 
children, anticipated the event with great pleasure. Rarely did 
a warrior absent himself voluntarily, because in addition to the 
natural desire to be present, it was considered very bad medicine 
to remain away,—generally fatal to the one so offending. 


After this announcement ride was completed the chief medi- 
cine man entered into council with the leading men of the tribe 
to select the time and place for the first general assembly of the 
different bands. There were four such assemblies, each succeeding 
one being closer to the spot selected for the sun dance, and the 
final or fourth assembly being at the very site. Messengers were 
sent out to notify the tribe as to what was laid down in the council. 


Later on, a few weeks before the time for the dance, the va- 
rious bands and families began to move to the first assembly place. 
As the time approached tepees were torn down, camp equipage 
packed on mules or horses; sick or ailing members of the tribe 
were transported in little travois ambulances, constructed on lodge 
poles fastened on either side of gentle horses, with the rear ends 
dragging on the ground. Children too small to ride alone were 
tied to tame horses, everyone else mounted his favorite steed, and 
the tribe was on the move. At the assembly point the arrival of 
the different villages resembled the advent of miniature rodeos or 
tent shows. Men and boys dashed about on horseback, raising 
clouds of dust; young women hobbled the ponies, or carried water 
from the nearby stream in brass buckets or skin sacks ; industrious 
squaws erected tepees in brief order, infants wailed in their little 
leather cradles, and gaunt dogs barked and snarled at each other. 
The old men squatted in the sun, smoking and talking, and watch- 
ing with anxious eyes the pots of meat simmering over the little 
fires built beneath low tripods. There was laughter and happy 
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shouting; for the Kiowas were a gregarious and sociable people, 
fond of fun and hospitality. There was a great deal of visiting 
around between lodges of friends and relatives; much feasting, 
singing and dancing. 

In the daytime everyone had his task; the men were far afield 
chasing buffalo, in order to lay in a supply of meat sufficient to 
last through the entire gathering; the women were drying sheets 
of meat suspended in the sun over ropes or saplings, or vigorously 
removing the flesh from hides staked out on the ground; the young 
boys were watching the vast pony herds, or hunting small game 
along the cottonwood groves lining the stream. But at night, as 
the cool breezes swept across the prairie, and fireflies winked over 
the waving grass, the people gave themselves up to song and dance. 
In the tepee of the chief medicine man was held a rehearsal of 
the Gourd-Rattle song, to be sung at that year’s dance, and any 
who cared to do so might sit around outside the lodge and partic- 
ipate in the singing. The sound of tom-tom could be heard in 
various parts of the village, and weird, thrilling chanting; while 
on the bluffs in the distance the coyote and wolf added their notes 
to the barbaric cadence. It was enough to stir the blood of any 
young person, be he white or red. 


Let us join the village, and see what transpires. 


The first assembly endures for a week or ten days, while the 
different bands comprising the tribe continue to arrive. This is 
the time for the building of sweat lodges and the offering of prayers 
to the ‘‘Grandmother’’ gods. Any man who chooses may make 
such a lodge; he gathers willow saplings and constructs the frame- 
work of a small semi-spherical igloo, which is covered over with 
blankets and buffalo robes. Inside, in the center, is dug a cir- 
cular, shallow fire-pit for the reception of hot stones, and around 
the wall of the tent is built a rim of sage grass. The tribesman 
goes to the tepees of the medicine man and secures one or more 
of the idols and places them within the lodge on the pile of sage 
grass. Then he builds a fire about seven feet from the entrance 
and commences to heat a pile of stones to a dull red glow. When 
the stones are sufficiently hot the medicine men enter the lodge, 
recline on either side of the door, which faces to the east, and 
order the stones to be placed in the fire pit. After this is done 
the suppliant who has built the lodge crouches outside the door 
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and passes in to the priests a bucket of water. They spill this 
slowly over the rocks, and as the clouds of steam swirl through 
the tent they commence a series of prayers for the fellow outside. 
The ‘‘grandmothers’’ are requested to preserve the warrior and 
his family from sickness, cause his sons to grow up to be great 
fighters, and his daughters good women. This is repeated four 
times, during which the door flap is kept closed, except when the 
water bucket is being handed in, or when the steam becomes so 
suffocating that a little air must be admitted. Upon completion 
of their prayers the medicine men emerge from the stifling hut, 
and sit in the sun to cool off slowly, while the builder of the lodge 
returns the idols to their proper places. 

Some time during the first or second assembly the chief medi- 
cine man, accompanied by a committee of two old men, goes down 
along the creek to select a place for the fourth assembly. He 
also picks out a suitable tree from which the center lodge pole 
is to be cut, and marks it with a piece of cloth. At the same time 
certain designated dignitaries stake out the campsite for this final 
assembly, and place in the center of the circle, where the medicine 
lodge is to be erected, a stake dressed in crude representation of 
an enemy, like a scarecrow. 

The ‘‘Rabbit’’ club, similar to Boy Scouts, is not idle during 
these assemblies; the boys build miniature lodges in imitation of 
their elders, practise with bows and arrows, chase coyotes and 
jack rabbits over the plains, and indulge in horse races and other 
sports. 


The second and third assemblies are like the first; they are 
given over to hunting, feasting, and merrymaking. Then, as the 
third gathering comes to a close, the elders of the tribe hold an 
evening council in the tepee of the chief medicine man. The 
ceremonial pipe is smoked, plans for the dance are discussed, and 
a decision made that the final assembly will be held the following 
day. A camp herald or crier goes out to make this announce- 
ment, and from this time until the Taime is carried around the 
camp, no one may leave the confines of the village for any reason 
whatsoever, on pain of becoming blind. 

At dawn the sponsor of the dance, painted and dressed for 
the occasion, mounts his best horse, ties the T'aime securely to the 
saddle, and rides in a circle around the outside of the camp, 
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erying to sun for merey. Then he takes the idol back to its 
tepee, and the Kiowas begin to break camp preparatory to the 
final move. When everything is ready all ride forward in a group, 
the medicine man in the lead carrying the Taime, and the warriors 
immediately in their rear, singing and beating tom-toms. After 
proceeding a short distance the Taime Keeper dismounts, and in 
company with the other priests smokes four pipe-fulls of tobacco 
and kinnekinic, while the rest of the tribe sit in a great circle 
and solemnly watch. The fourth pipe finished, the procession 
moves on. This is repeated four times; at the second halt three 
pipes are smoked, at the third two, and at the fourth one. It 
should be noted here that all rituals connected with the sun dance 
are repeated four times, possibly because the Indians noted that 
Nature passes through four cycles or seasons. 


When the high priest mounts his pony after the last smoke, 
a feeling of vast excitement ripples through the entire tribe. In 
a moment, at a given signal, all of the men will race to the scare- 
crow stake, called 7’au, and this pell-mell rush is something worth 
worth seeing, but dangerous to participate in. Five hundred or 
more shrilling, screaming Indians converge on this single point, 
a half-mile or so distant, and there are no rules as to safety, and 
no pulling up of nags until the race is over. The first man to 
touch the stake wins great honor. He may count coup on it 
just as if he had touched a live enemy. But no man may run 
down and trample underfoot the T’au except one who similarly 
has ridden down a man in mortal combat. 


Before the medicine man gives the signal all warriors are 
supposed to be on line abreast of each other, so that none may 
have an advantage, But if we watch closely we may observe 
some over-anxious fellows ‘‘offside’’—sneaking out to the flanks, 
and into the brush, to get a ‘‘head start’’, Finally the old priest 
drops his arm in the direction of the T’au, and the wild, headlong 
rush is on, reducing to insignificance any sophomore-freshman 
affair ever staged. 


After the race is finished, and the dust subsides, the women 
commence putting up the tepees and erecting brush arbors. Each 
family is directed to its proper place by patrolmen detailed for 
the purpose. The village is formed in the shape of a eirele, with 
the entrance gate facing the east. It is located in a level grassy 
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place, adjacent to a good clear stream, with plenty of firewood 
and large cottonwood trees near at hand. The tents are pitched 
on the outer part of the circle, facing the center, instead of to 
the east, and leaving a generous space vacant in the middle, where 
the medicine lodge will be erected. 

After the village is built, and the chiefs are satisfied that each 
lodge is in its proper place, the women and children seat them- 
selyes in the shade of the brush arbors, while the men and boys 
repair to outside to form for the grand opening procession. The 
clubs ride in single file, in order of rank, in through the village 
entrance, circle the inside at a slow canter, and depart as they 
came in. The ‘‘Rabbits’’ bring up the tail of the column; and 
as each order passes by the spectators cheer and whoop just like 
the audience at the opening parade at a circus. The only thing 
lacking is the pop corn and chewing gum vendor. As each per- 
former reaches the outside of the village he unsaddles his horse, 
gives it a slap to send it out to graze with the herd, and swaggers 
back to eat a justly-earned supper. 

For several days after the village has been moved there is a 
‘period in which the Indians enjoy informal programs of singing, 
dancing, and feasting. Life is one big picnic; all of the delicacies 
which have been saved for the occasion are now brought forth. 
There are dried wild plums, and grapes, or little cakes made of 
mesquite-berry meal; dried wild persimmons, like dates, and a 
curious but toothsome mixture of dried persimmons and jerked 
meat, beaten together. In later years the Kiowas obtained other 
articles from the traders such as canned goods, flour, coffee, sugar, 
hard-tack, or crackers. Corn, apples, and watermelons were ob- 
tained from white farmers or the more agricultural Indians, and 
finally, a few oranges. The prisoners who had returned from their 
involuntary sojourn at Fort Marion, Florida, had acquired a taste 
for tropical fruit, and on one occasion when the trader at Fort 
Sill shipped in a bunch of bananas at considerable expense, one 
old Indian wanted to buy the whole lot. 

If buffalo are in the vicinity some of the men go hunting, but 
in general the time for this has passed, and no one may depart 
on a raid or war party. Such activity is strictly forbidden during 
the entire course of the sun dance. 

It is the custom at this time for the six societies to hold 
meetings and initiations. Frequently all-night frolics are held, 
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and no explanation has to be made to their wives as to where 
they were all night. At the time agreed upon for the opening 
of the evening’s entertainment the flap of the club lodge is low- 
ered, and woe betide any brother who is absent or late. It is the 
rule that any such offender is denied permission to enter, and 
on the following day he is ‘‘posted’’ to the entire village: the 
camp crier announces to the whole grinning assemblage that So- 
and-So was absent from lodge last night, and ‘‘he is in love with 
his mother-in-law’’. This is a terrible disgrace, almost more than 
the average brave can endure; for the mother-in-law taboo is one 
of the strongest and most inviolable customs of the tribe. It is 
forbidden for any man to look his mother-in-law directly in the 
eye, address her except through another person, enter her lodge, 
or in fact have any dealings with her. This prohibition works 
both ways; the women must similarly leave her daughter’s husband 
strictly alone. The practice was not without merit. 

Sometimes a tardy club member might persuade the brethren 
to admit him, after protracted pleading outside the lodge, and 
promising to undergo any punishment that might be imposed ex- 
cept the above horrible penalty. Let us slip unobtrusively into 
the lodge of the Tat-pekos, and watch them punish the late Mr. 
Tsen-a-toke, who has just been admitted, after whining outside 
the door for an hour, in the most doleful manner. First he is 
stripped to the skin, none too gently; then they smear him all 
over with a mixture of wet ashes, and paint his head and face 
black. His hair is brought over the front of his face and tied 
like a chicken comb, a pendant hair beard fastened to his chest, 
a cloth or feather tail appended to his stern, until the poor fellow 
looks like a great grotesque turkey. And this fowl, considered 
unclean, is what he now represents; he must hop about in imita- 
tion of the turkey, keeping step with the tom-tom, and at stated 
intervals gobble lustily, while the jovial fellows around the circle 
sing uncomplimentary ditties and hold their sides in merriment. 
The camp crier has informed the village as to what is going on, 
and as the solo dance continues, punctuated by gasps of the 
sweating performer, feminine giggles are heard outside the lodge. 

* * * * * 

Now the time draws near when the sacrificial buffalo must be 
sought. The Kiowas, in common with many other races, included 
in their religion the slaying of an animal as a blood sacrifice ; 
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it was natural and fitting that a buffalo be used as this offering. 
The duty of killing the buffalo was an hereditary one, just as 
were all duties connected with the sun dance; the honor reposed 
in a certain family, and the most important warrior in that family 
was the representative who went out after the bison. He had to 
be a man who had engaged in successful combat with a human 
enemy, and generally he was a chief who had counted many such 
coups. 

He selects several assistants, and departs from the village, 
traveling in a westerly direction, so that he will return with his 
face to the east. During the time he is hunting the animal, until 
he returns to the village, he must not eat or drink; as buffalo 
are sometimes at considerable distance from the village, this may 
be a real hardship. When the buffalo herd is sighted the men ap- 
proach close enough to select a two-year old bull, fat and sound. 
This bull is cut off from the rest of the herd, and the slayer pre- 
pares to kill it with an arrow. Holding an arrow above his head, 
and shouting ‘‘With this arrow I killed a Ute (or any other 
enemy), on such-an-such ocecasion.’’, he drives his pony close 
alongside the fleeing bison, fits the arrow to his bow string, ana 
drives it into the heart of the buffalo. The bull must be killed 
with one dead shot, and if the ery of the killer is true in fact, 
he cannot miss. They say this has never failed. 

As the animal falters and comes to a stop, he is guided so 
that he dies on his knees, facing the east. The warrior springs 
from his horse, draws a sharp knife and immediately begins re- 
moving the hide. He starts the incision at the nose, and takes 
that portion of the skin including the head, a strip down the back, 
about thirty inches wide, and the tail, the whole being skinned 
off with one long continuous cut, just as if he were scalping an 
enemy. While he is at work his assistants collect buffalo chips 
which they pile up in the shape of a little altar, with handfuls 
of the sacred sage grass on top. ‘The killer rolls the hide and 
places it on this altar. He then secures his horse which is un- 
concernedly grazing nearby. Returning to the altar, he makes 
a prayer to the sun, takes up the hide, and gestures as if to tie 
it to the saddle. This motion is repeated four times before he 
finally secures the hide; then all the party mount, and move 
slowly in the direction of the village. The assistants ride in the 
rear at a respectful distance. After proceeding a few paces the 
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killer halts, raises his arms to the sun, and cries for mercy; the 
companions remain respectfully silent, but with prayers in their 
hearts. This is done four times, as usual, whereupon the party 
starts off at a fast trot, not pausing again until they come in sight 
of the village. They ride with songs on their lips and joy shin- 
ing in their faces. 


They try to arrange to approach the village in the evening, 
but camp during the night in the vicinity. Scouts are sent on 
ahead, and the following morning the people are notified that the 
buffalo-killers are returning triumphant. The populace goes 
forth to welcome the hunters, who now approach the village with 
loud whoops, firing their guns in the air in the manner of warriors 
returning from a successful raid. The people cheer, and the 
medicine men beat lustily on their tom-toms, while the procession 
approaches from the west, circles the village to the south, and 
comes up to the entrance gate. There they halt as the whole 
tribe swells the chorus of the ‘‘Buffalo-Coming’’ song with that 
weird high-pitched chanting so characteristic of Indian music. 


The Medicine men have received early notification of the re- 
turn of the hunters, and since daybreak have been in the Taime 
tepee, singing the ‘‘Buffalo-Coming’’ song, and whipping a big 
sheet of loose rawhide, which gives off a note about as musical 
as that produced by beating a rug over a clothesline. On the 
floor in the center of the lodge is a large drawing traced in the 
beaten earth, which represents a prone human figure. A little 
hole has been dug directly over the heart, and into this the ashes 
of the ceremonial pipe are dumped from time to time. The In- 
dians say that many generations ago an actual human sacrifice 
was used instead of the drawing. Now as the buffalo-killer ap- 
proaches, the medicine men come forth to meet him. The chief 
medicine man, painted white, and wearing a buffalo robe over 
one shoulder, stalks majestically in front of the other priests, 
holding at arms’ length the long ceremonial pipe, filled with 
tobacco and kinnekinic (dried sumac leaves). He waves the pipe 
slowly up and down four times, then commences to walk back- 
wards, while the lesser doctors beat the rawhide vigorously and 
the tribesmen chant in unison their falsetto quavering song. As 
the Taime Keeper retreats the buffalo-killer advances, halting four 
times for the pipe-waving ceremony. The final halt is made in 
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front of the Taime lodge, where the killer deposits the hide on 
another dung-and-sage altar. The hide is unrolled and extended 
at full length, with the head toward the east. This accomplished, 
the slayer gets on his horse and departs, stopping four times as 
before, until he is beyond the entrance to the village. Being now 
dismissed he spurs to put his horse up and go home for a big 
long drink of water. 


The next part of the program consists in making offerings 
to the buffalo. The families of the Taime priests come forward 
first and tie their gifts to the hide; these mementoes consist of bits 
of calico cloth, the soft breast feathers of an eagle, or shining 
pieces of sea-shell, obtained on the Texas gulf coast. The first 
and brightest offerings are tied to the nostrils of the buffalo, and 
the others are secured all over the hide. Every person in the 
tribe brings forward similar presents, and the children especially 
are encouraged to rub their hands on the hide, then all over their 
bodies, to prevent sickness and insure longevity. Like the widow’s 
mite, it was the spirit in which the gift was made rather than the 
intrinsic value which was considered praiseworthy. 


After everyone has had opportunity to make an offering, 
two or three of the most famous warriors of the tribe, like White 
Horse, or Quo-to-tai, built a special sweat house, in which the 
buffalo hide is placed, with all its presents attached, and remains 
there until the great sun dance lodge is built. Informal enter- 
tainments have now ceased; everything proceeds according to 
ancient custom. 


The next morning preparations are made to hold a sham 
battle and to cut the forked pole for the center of the lodge. 
Two companies of warriors go down into the timber, and build 
imitation forts of brush and branches. The rest of the people ride 
to the place where the medicine lodge is to be erected. Here a 
ring of post holes has been dug by the Old Women’s Club. The 
Taime Keeper takes post on the west side of these holes, facing 
east. He and the other priests begin to sing war songs without 
the accompaniment of drums, and while this singing is going on 
the remainder of the warriors pass between the priests and the 
post holes. As noted warriors pass they are greeted by war 
whoops from the women, to do them honor. These whoops are in 
a high tone, made tremolo by beating the hand against the mouth. 
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When the medicine man gives a signal all these warriors 
gallop to attack the sham forts along the timber, firing blanks and 
charging in a most realistic manner. While this show is being 
staged for the edification of any who care to watch, the high 
priest and his assistants are walking slowly to the spot where the 
forked pole is to be cut. This pole comes from a tall cottonwood, 
having a straight trunk about eighteen inches in diameter, with 
a fork twenty feet or more from the ground. 


The sham battle is over soon, and the soldier clubs come to 
rest in the shade of the trees and watch the cutting of the forked 
pole. A captive woman is selected for this honor, lest any 
mistake in the ritual have an injurious effect on a blood member 
of the tribe. Two medicine men stand on either side of the woman, 
shaking gourd rattles and singing, while another woman steps 
forward and paints a red circle around the trunk, about two feet 
from the ground. The captive makes a motion with her axe, as 
if to chop the tree, then draws back; another song is sung, and 
another red circle applied. After four repetitions the captive 
goes ahead and cuts down the tree, felling it to the west. Then 
the fork is trimmed to the proper length, and all other branches 
and twigs removed. 


Now the warriors come forward, pass lariats under the trunk 
of the tree, and take post on either side like pall bearers. The 
chief medicine man stands at the large end of the log, with a cap 
of rabbit fur on his head, in his hand a fan or object like a fly- 
swatter, made of crow feathers, and in his mouth a whistle made 
from the wing bone of an eagle. While the whole tribe stands 
with bated breath he climbs up on the log, and runs with little 
mincing steps down the entire length, stepping off at the forked 
end. If he makes the trip without stepping off to either side 
everyone shouts for joy, but if the old rascal makes a misstep, 
groans are heard, for everyone knows that bad luck will dog the 
tribe during the remainder of the year. 


The warriors pick up the log with their ropes and earry it 
for several yards; then they halt and the chief medicine man does 
his balancing act once more. After the fourth time the pole is 
carried directly to its place, where another club places it in posi- 
tion. The pole is raised and seated in the ground with a dint 
of shouting, grunting and heaving, until finally the earth is 
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tramped firmly around the base. Meanwhile the elders of the 
tribe sit around in a circle smoking and commenting on the work 
of their juniors, and regretting, no doubt, the passing of the 
more virile age of which they were a part. 


After the forked tree is in place a man clad in a breech- 
clout climbs aloft like a southsea islander after a cocoanut, seats 
himself in the crotch at the top, and prays loud and long to the 
sun, while the rest of the tribe stands at attention. This supplica- 
tion lasts at least ten minutes, and gives opportunity for a select 
detail to retire to the sweat house for the buffalo hide. It is 
carried reverently to the pole, hoisted to the top, where the fellow 
in the fork secured it with rawhide thongs, the head of the buffalo 
facing up the pole. 


The next feature is for the warrior clubs to cut seventeen 
shorter forked poles to support the rafters radiating from the 
center pole to the outer walls. Each elub brings two poles. Also 
the rafters themselves must be cut, and brush obtained to cover 
the top and sides of the lodge. This part of the proceedings may 
occupy more than a single day, and it is the portion of the pro- 
gram most enjoyed by the young people. It is an occasion for 
merrymaking and sociability. Each young man mounts his horse 
and rides about the camp seeking a partner. The girl selected 
may refuse but if she accepts, climbs up behind the man and they 
ride away with the others to get the timber. It is something like 
an old-fashioned log rolling or corn husking party. 


The lodge is built circular in form, with brush walls thin 
enough so that spectators can see through, yet thick enough to 
east some shade. There is a brush roof over part of the pavilion, 
extending from the outer walls part way to the center, leaving 
the central portion open to the sky. When the structure is com- 
pleted the warriors indulge in a rough frolic, consisting of pro- 
miscuous foot-fights and wrestling matches, like a battle-royal. 
They run and leap about, kicking and tripping each other, laugh- 
ing and shouting. Then a partition is built on the interior of 
the pavilion, near the rear, consisting of a row of alternate cedar 
and cottonwood branches. A small space is left between this and 
the outer wall, where the dancers can change their costumes. The 
cedar, like the sage, is sacred to the Kiowas; it being an evergreen 
and famous for its longevity, is a symbol of immortality. 
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Now the ground inside the lodge is carefully cleared of all 
brush, twigs, roots or other foreign matter, and clean white sand 
is brought from the stream bed and spread damp over the floor. 
The Old Women’s Club and the Rabbits collect this sand, pack- 
ing it in cloth sacks slung over their shoulders. Singing and 
dancing lighten the labor. 


After the sand is smoothed out on the floor the lodge is ded- 
icated. Four chiefs, dressed in all their finery, and carefully 
painted, line up inside facing the east. A number of women stand 
in a row on either side of the entrance to honor the chiefs, who, 
naturally, are great warriors. The chiefs shoot their guns out the 
entrance, like Chinese shooting firecrackers in front of an altar, 
and the women whoop and throw their shawls at the feet of the 
warriors. It is the custom that any poor woman present may pick 
up a shawl, and these garments represent considerable money. 
It is not uncommon for a shawl to cost fifty dollars. <A stone is 
placed in the entrance for the warriors to step on as they emerge 
from the lodge. 


The next act in the drama is the Entrance of the Buffaloes. 
About a hundred men, women, and children are dressed in buffalo 
robes, tanned with the head, legs, and tail intact, the head being 
supported by sticks held in the hands of the performers. Like 
the giant figures in a Mardi Gras parade they prance out of the 
village, cavorting in humorous steps, and pantomiming the mo- 
tions of buffalo. The ‘‘herd’’ marches to a point about four 
hundred yards opposite the entrance to the village, and lies down 
to ruminate. One old and decrepit buffalo reclines apart from 
the rest, and on the opposite side from the village. Two noted 
men built a small fire inside the village, on the south side, kind- 
ling it with a coup stick which has touched an enemy. Then they 
pick up a live coal on two sticks, hand it to a third man, who 
walks with it around the camp in a clockwise direction until he 
reaches a point behind the medicine lodge, when he peeps out at 
the buffalo herd. After scouting the herd four times he runs 
out the entrance of the ‘‘corral’’, represented by the village, 
and circles the herd. When he reaches a point in rear of them 
the buffalo begin to rise, and when he throws away the fire they 
stampede, rush toward the entrance of the corral, and roar in 
a most realistic manner. They circle the medicine lodge four 
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times, then enter and lie down on the interior. The old bull 
follows slowly, stopping several times to lie down and rest, then 
staggers on in a very feeble manner, and finally enters the lodge. 
This Scene gives the actors a chance to display their histrionic 
ability. As soon as the old bull is inside the lodge, the spectators, 
who have been watching from the circle of their tepees, rush to 
the outside of the pavilion and peer in through the brush walls. 


The ten minor medicine men, clad in ceremonial robes painted 
to delineate war experiences, emerge from the red Taime tepee 
and enter the big main, cottonwood temple. While the people 
outside watch intently the priests circulate among the recumbent 
bison, inspecting each, in order to select four of the ‘‘fattest and 
strongest’’ for the use of the tribe. They lift up the robes, see 
who is underneath, and when they find one to their liking, lay a 
short medicine stick on its back, and announce in stentorian tones: 
‘‘Here is a great buffalo! If at any time the tribe is in trouble 
or distress, they can depend on him. And his name is KICKING 
BIRD! (or any particularly popular or famous leader)’’. On 
hearing this the women make a prolonged tremolo whoop to honor 
the noted personage. After four such men have been singled out, 
a benediction is pronounced by the chief medicine man, and the 
buffalo are dismissed. 


The evening of the same day is the time appointed to bring 
the Taime into the lodge. At sunset the medicine men carry the 
idol out of its tepee, singing four songs in rear of, and on each 
quarter of the temple, then go inside and place the god, facing east, 
against the cedar and cottonwood partition. In front of the Taume 
are two holes dug in the sand in which incense of cedar and wild 
wormwood shavings, lighted with a coup stick is kept continually 
burning. Nearby is a buffalo skull, painted half red and half 
black. 

* * * * * 

Although the sun dance proper commences at sunrise the fol- 
lowing morning, any of the dancers that desire to do so may begin 
their dance‘as soon as the idol has been placed. The main dance 
lasts four days and nights, with intermissions only for changing 
costumes or repainting the performers. During this entire period 
the dancers are not permitted to take water or meat; but in olden 
times their women gathered cattail-rushes in the river, and brought 
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them to the temple. The men might help themselves to these and 
chew the white bulbous end, from which they derive some moisture 
and nourishment. In later years pieces of sliced watermelons 
were placed for the refreshment of the dancers. 


There are about forty of the sun dancers; they are painted 
white above the waist, with pigments dug from Mother Harth. 
Sometimes they wear buckskin shirts and carry in their mouths 
eagle bone whistles provided by the medicine man. On _ their 
heads are caps of sage brush, with wisps of the same material 
tied to their wrists and ankles. They dance facing the Tame, 
which is dressed in soft white feathers, with a blue bead necklace 
about its neck. On the side of the lodge are the musicians, who 
maintain the rhythm for the dancers by beating on tom-toms, 
shaking rattles, and singing from time to time. The priests oc- 
casionally smoke the pipe, which they light from the sacred fire. 


At noon of the first day of the dance the head medicine man 
comes out of his lodge to summon the people to witness a special 
act which he is going to put on himself. He is dressed in all of 
his ornaments, and is specially painted. He blows his _ loudest 
whistle, enters the temple, goes up to the Jaime and chews some 
kind of clay fastened to its dress. He spits this medicine out 
on the dancers, endowing them with some kind of magic proper- 
ties, then takes up his crow feather fan, waves it four times at 
the idol, and proceeds to chase the dancers around the ring. Then 
they chase him, and he turns over his shoulder and waves the fan 
at a dancer, who falls to the ground in simulated distress, crying 
for mercy. The significance of this play is not clear. 


After the medicine man has ‘‘overcome’’ the dancers with his 
superior medicine the dance is resumed, and continues throughout 
its allotted period, with only one other interruption. This occurs 
on the second day. Four men are initiated into an honor fratern- 
ity by painting them in a peculiar fashion; two green crescents 
are painted on both sides of their chests and backs, with a circular 
green sun in the center. The background is bright yellow, and 
the war shields receive similar designs. This decoration is done 
by retiring incumbents of the office, and the candidate must re- 
compense them with rich and valuable presents. Since this is re- 
peated each year at four successive sun dances, only young men 
of wealthy families can afford the honor. During the time that 
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they belong to the club they are supposed to be immune in battle, 
but there are certain advantages, for the taboos surrounding the 
order are sometimes inconvenient. For example, they are not 
allowed to look at themselves in a mirror. 


On the evening of the fourth day the dance is brought to a 
close. A song is sung, and everyone joins in a general dance, 
after which the people are permitted to strip leaves and twigs 
from the lodge, to be carried away as souvenirs or good-luck 
charms. Families having infants bring the old clothing of these 
papooses to the lodge, where it is tied to the center pole, with an 
appropriate prayer, and left hanging there to preserve the children 
from epidemic during the ensuing year. 


The following morning the tepees are torn down, and the tribe 
breaks up into its component bands, each moving off to new hunt- 
ing grounds, or on war-like expeditions. The young people, 
especially the women, are very sorry to see the dance come to an 


end, for it has been a period of pleasure and happiness for them. 
% He * * * 


The Kiowas harmed no one, not even themselves, with their 
sun dance; they loved it and looked forward to it throughout the 
year. But unfortunately there were those among their white 


1This account of the Kiowa sun dance is quite different from the sun dance 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, as described by John H. Seger, in the 
September, 1933, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


The sun dance of the Cheyenne Indians was to them a sacred religious 
ceremony, in which the dancers offered vicarious sacrifices; even to suffer the 
most excruciating torture, through the mutilation of their own bodies, to pro- 
pitiate the “Evil Spirit.” They felt that every misfortune, every calamity, that 
came upon their tribe was for their wrong doings and sins, as they understood 
sin, was sent upon them by the “Evil Spirit”. This dance was to appease the 
Evil Spirit, and to re-instate them in the favor of the Good Spirit. Mooney, 
in writing of the Sun Dance of the Kiowas, said: (17th Annual Report Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, page 242 1895-1896). “It (the Kiowa Sun Dance) 
differed radically, however, in the entire absence of those who volunteered self- 
tortures, which have made the sun dance among the tribes a synonym for 
savage horror. With the Kiowas, the accidental shedding of blood, on such an 
occasion, was considered an evil omen, and was a signal for abandoning the 
dance.” In this, the Bureau of Ethnology, confirms George Hunt’s story of 
the Kiowa Sun Dance. There was no self-torture practised by the Kiowas.—D. W. P. 

2The writer has known George Hunt for more than thirty years. He 
is a full-blood Kiowa Indian, and has received his education, not only, in 
the tribal schools, but has attended higher educational institutions. He is fully 
Americanized, and an educated man. He is a resident and a citizen of Kiowa 
County. There are but few, if any, who have as much information pertaining 
to the history of the Kiowa tribe as has George Hunt, and any statement coming 
from him may be considered authentic.—D. W. P. 
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neighbors who simply could not bear the thought that such pagan 
practice should continue amidst the beneficent influences of 
‘‘civilization’’. Continuous pressure was brought to bear on the 
government, until finally, in 1889, an order was issued to stop 
the dance. The Kiowas said they would hold it anyhow; a threat 
of military force from Fort Sill was then employed, and the great 
medicine dance came to a permanent close. 


Today no one cares whether the Kiowas dance or not; but it 
is too late. They have other interests, and too few old people 
survive who are familiar with the ritual. 
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DOCUMENTS FROM THE CORNERSTONE 
OF THE 
NEZ PERCE AND PONCA INDIAN SCHOOL. 


On the twentieth day of October, 1880, the employees and 
the chiefs of the Nez Perce and Ponca tribes of Indians were col- 
lected for the important event of laying a cornerstone in the 
school building, erected for the education of the youth of the two 
tribes by the United States Government. The site of the school 
was seven miles northeast of the present town of Ponca City. 
This dedication was well attended and practically every person 
present contributed something of value to himself to the dark 
recesses of the stone, where the objects remained until they were 
removed when the building was torn down. 

Through the kindness of the superintendent, P. W. Daniel- 
son, all the objects, pictures and documents that had been in the 
cornerstone—that could be found—were delivered to the repre- 
sentative of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The two documents quoted here were written in 1880 for the 
purpose of placing them within the cornerstone. The history 
of the Ponecas was written by the Acting Agent, A. R. Satterwhite, 
while the history of the Nez Perce was written by James Reu- 
ben, a member of the tribe. 

M. B. 


THE PONCA INDIANS 


Ponea Agency, I. T. 
October 20, 1880 


The Ponea Indians were removed West from the Mississippi 
river about 1830, and for many years occupied a reservation in 
the South East corner of Dakota, just north of the Nebraska 
line, immediately upon the banks of the Missouri river. 


The Sioux a very powerful tribe of Indians made frequent 
incursions into the Ponea camps stealing their ponies, and killing 
their people. The Poncas being a small tribe of about 800 peo- 
ple were powerless to resist these invasions and petitioned the 
Government to move them to the Indian Territory. The Gov- 
ernment finally consented to their request, and appropriated 
money for their removal. In the meantime the Poncas and Sioux 
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had become friends and when the time for their removal, ar- 
rived the Poneas were loth to leave their old home. But in 
the summer of 1877, they were moved overland to the Quapaw 
reserve, three miles south of Baxter Springs, Kansas, arriving 
there June 12, 1877. The Poncas were not satisfied with the 
location and the President gave them permission to select any 
unoccupied land in the Indian Territory, and the Chiefs under 
the leadership of Standing Bear selected their present reserva- 
tion at the confluence of the Arkansas and the Salt Fork Rivers, 
containing over 100,000 acres. 


The Poncas were mover to their present reservation from 
Baxter Springs, Kansas, by their Agent, William H. Whiteman, 
who arrived here July 29, 1878. 


Immediately upon his arrival, Agent Whiteman, commenced 
the erection of suitable agency buildings, and box and log houses 
for the Indians. The Ponecas were under the charge of Agent 
Whiteman a year and a half, and he retired from the service 
December 31, 1879 and from January 1, 1880 to April 7, 1880, 
A. H. Satterwaite had temporary charge of Ponea Agency. Col. 
William Whiting of Illinois, having been appointed Agent for 
the Poneas, he assumed charge, April 8, 1880, and has conduct- 
ed the affairs of the Agency up to the present time. 


During the past summer Agent Whiting obtained authority 
to erect an Industrial school building as a cost of $10000.—to 
accommodate the children of the Ponca tribem and those of Chief 
Joseph’s Band of Nez Perces. About forty Indians are employed 
in the construction of the above names building. 


The Poneas at this time number 530 in the reservation and 
115 among the agencies of Nebraska and Dakota. 


During the first two years of their residence in the Indian 
Territory, a large number of the were sick and many died, 
but for the past year, the health of the Poncas has been very 
goof for the three months ending September 30, 1880, there 
were seventeen births against three deaths, a gain of fourteen. 
All deaths that have occurred, during the past year, have been 
young children and aged people. 


Quite a number of the Poncas were citizen’s dress but the 
larger portion of the tribe still cling to the Indian cistume. (sic) 


CHIEF JOSEPH OF NEZ PERCE 
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The principle chief and headmen of the Ponca tribe are, 
White Eagle, Black Crow, Rush in the Battle, The Chief, Big 
Bull, Big Soldier, and Child Chief. 

Big Smoke, a prominent Chief of the tribe, was shot dead 
in the office of the Agent, October 3, 1879 by United States Sol- 
diers, who were attempting his arrest for alleged threats against 
the life of the Agent. The progress of the Poncas toward eivili- 
zation has been very much retarded the past two years by offi- 
cious persons living in the vicinity of their old home, who have 
kept them unsettled, by making extravagant promises of aid, if 
they would run off and return to their old reservation. At the 
present time, the Poncas express themselves as satisfied with 
their present location and say that they intend to live and die 
here. 

The Poneas at the present time have 80 good houses a good 
cooking stove for each house, and many of them are supplied 
with chairs, dished, and other necessary articles to enable them 
to better their condition in life. 

The Poncas have in their possession about 350 head of cattle, 
and over 600 ponies. 

It is the intention of Agent Whiting to complete this school 
building at the earliest possible time and inaugurate a system of 
education, that will lift the children of the tribe up to a higher 
level, and fit them for a life of usefulness, to themselves and 
their people. 

THE NEZ PERCES INDIANS 
Okland Agency 
Indian Territory, Oct. 20, 1880 

History of Nez Perce Indians from 1805 up to the present 
time. Nez Perces formerally lived in Idaho Territory where they 
were discovered by Lewis and Clark in 1805. At that time the 
tribe numbered from 6000 to 7000 and conquered all the sur- 
rounding tribes of Indians. Nez Perces lived by hunting ex- 
peditions east of the Rocky Mountains in large numbers some- 
times as high as 4,000 and leave the rest of the tribe to remain 
at their own country to protect it from being invaded by some 
other tribe of Indians. 

They lived and enjoyed the happiness and freedom and lived 
just as happy as any other Nation in the World. 
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But alas, the day was coming when all their happy days 
was to be turned into day of sorrow and moening Their days 
of freedom was turned to be the day of slavary. Their days of 
victory was turned to be conquered, and their rights to the coun- 
try was disregarded by another nations which is called ‘‘ White- 
man’’ at present day. 

In 1855 a treaty was made between the Nez Perce Nation 
and United States. 

Wal-la-mot-kin (Hair tied on forehead) or Old Joseph, Hul- 
lal-ho-sot, or (Lawyer) were the two leading Chiefs of Nez Perce 
Nation in 1855. both of these two Chiefs consented to the 
treaty and accordingly Nez Perce sold to the United States part 
of their country. 

In 1863 another treaty was made in which Lawyer and his 
people consented but Joseph and his people refused to make the 
second treaty from that time Joseph’s people were called None- 
treaty Nez Perces. 

The treaty Nez Perces numbered 1800 

None-treaty numbered 1000 


The Nez Perse decreased greatly since 1805 up to 1863. The 
smallpox prevailed among the tribe which almost destroyed the 
tribe. 

Lawer’s people advanced in civilization. and became farm- 
ers ec. They had their children in schools. While Joseph’s 
people refused all these things and lived outside what: was called 
Nez Perce Reservation. In 1877 Government undertook to move 
Young Joseph people on the Res. At this date Young Joseph was 
the ruling chiefs son of Old Chief Joseph who died in 1868, and 
left his people in charge of his own Son to take his place, as above 
stated in 1877, Joseph and his follower’s broke out and there was 
Nez Perce War bloody one. nine great battles were fought, 
the last battle lasted five days which Joseph surrendered with 
his people with his people 1000. Indians had went on the war 
path but when Joseph surrendered there was only 600, 400 
killed during the wars or went to other tribes. after the cap- 
ture Joseph was brought to this Territory as captives. at pres- 
ent Joseph people numbers 350 out of 600, all are suffering on 
account of this Southern climate, result is he and his people will 
live and die in this country exiled from home 
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For the the last two years Joseph’s people though in strange 
land, yet have made some progress in civilization. But take 
it in the right light—Nez Perce have been wrongly treated by 
the Government and it cannot be denied, not Nez Perce only 
but all other Indian Nations in America. 

I wrote this about my own people. I am a member of Nez 
Perce tribe and Nephew of Chief Joseph at present I am em- 
ployed by the Government Interpreter and Teacher for my Peo- 
ple. as before stated there are 1650 Nez Perce living now in 
Idaho Territory of which I belong that’s where I got my edu- 
cation. 


When this is opened and read may be understood how the 
Indians have been treated by the Whiteman. 


Writer 
James Reuben 
“‘Nez Perce Indian’’! 


1All of the spelling and punctuation are copied as in the documents re- 
moved from the cornerstone. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
~ OF WICHITA AGENCY 
C. ROSS HUME 


In the summer of 1835 following the Dragoon Campaign, repre- 
sentatives of the Wichitas and Comanches and the United States 
made the first treaty of friendship, under which each party was 
authorized to go over the lands of the other, and each was to 
abstain from war. A similar treaty was made in 1837 between 
the Tawaccaroes and Katakas (Kiowa—Apaches). 

The Wichitas moved their main village from Red River to 
the vicinity of Fort Sill, where they remained for almost twenty 
years. The Government did not assume further control over them, 
or interfere with their wanderings. 

In 1855 the United States leased from the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Nations the lands between, the 98th and 100th meridians and 
from Red to Canadian Rivers for the purpose of locating the 
‘‘Wichita and other friendly Indians’’, and this beeame known as 
the Leased District. 

In 1858 the Wichitas were camped near Rush Springs where 
they were visited by a band of Comanches. Major Van Dorn, in 
charge of the troops at Camp Radzaminski (near Snyder) learned 
of this visit and made an attack on the camp, killing a large num- 
ber of Indians. The Wichitas, fearing revenge, hastily left this 
camp and went to near Ft. Arbuckle and were placed in charge 
of Agent Blain and for several months were fed by the Govern- 
ment. 

In July, 1835 the Caddo Indians made a treaty with the 
Government by which they sold their reservation in Northwestern 
Louisiana and agreed to move beyond the borders of the United 
States. They moved into Texas and acted as a buffer between the 
frontiersmen and the Plains Indians. After Texas independence 
was accomplished several treaties were made between these Indians 
and the Republic. In 1846, after Texas became a state, the United 
States made various treaties, and in 1854 two reserves were created 
by General Marey and Major Neighbors on the Brazos River, 
where these Caddo and other Indians were gathered and promised 
help and protection. Conditions became so serious in 1859 that 
the United States decided to remove the Texas Reserve Indians 
and affiliate them with the Wichitas in the Leased District. 
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A council was held at Ft. Arbuckle about July Ist, 1859, 
which was attended by the Wichitas and affiliates and Reserve 
Indians, and agents of the United States, and it was determined 
that all should be removed to the vicinity of Anadarko. 

The Wichitas, under Agent S. A. Blain came to the vicinity 
of Verden. The Texas Reserve Indians started from their two 
reserves on the Brazos, united at Red River. 

1859 Report . . . Letter from Robert S. Neighbors, Supt. of 
Texas Reserve Indians to A. B. Greenwood, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, August 18, 1859. p. 329. ‘‘I have the honor to re- 
port that I left Brazos Agency, Texas with Indians of that reserve, 
on the first instant, after having instructed Agent Leeper to move 
forward with the Comanches and form a junction with me on Red 
River.’’ 

“Agent Leeper, with all the Comanches, marched on the 30th 
ultimo, under an escort of one company of infantry, under Capt. 
Gilbert. Our escort consisted of one company of infantry and 
two companies of the second cavalry, all under the command of 
Major G. H. Thomas.’’ (This was later Gen. Thomas, Rock of 
Chickamauga. ) 

Both parties arrived at the crossing of Red River on the 
evening of the 7th instant, where the parties on the 8th crossed 
over. 

‘We arrived at Major Steen’s crossing of the False Washita 
on the 16th. Having communicated with Agent Blain, who was 
camped five miles below, and finding that he had not designated 
the point for the Wichita Agency, I, on the 17th, moved up the 
river about four miles, where I have established my camp.’’ (The 
crossing was at Verden, and the camp about where the poor farm 
now is, east of Anadarko.) 

Letter of Neighbors to Greenwood. Sept. 3, 1859. p. 332. 
‘Agent Blain has selected the site for his agency on the south 
side of False Washita, about four miles above Major Steen’s 
crossing, on the side of the old Kechsi village, and the Indians 
have made their selections at from three to ten miles from the 
agency.”’ 

From this correspondence we can say that the Agency was 
established about four miles west of Verden, at Anadarko, between 
August 17th and Sept. 3rd, in the year 1859, and our Wichita 
Agency is now seventy-five years old. 
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There has always been a controversy as to whether Kingfisher 
Creek, for which the town and county were named, was from 
the water bird that flies along the creeks and rivers, or was this 
creek named for a man named Kingfisher. Dr. C. N. Gould, in his 
splendid little reference book entitled, ‘‘Oklahoma Place Names’’ 
says, ‘‘One of the early day stage stations on the Chisholm Trail 
south of the Cimmaron River, was opened by a noted plainsman, 
Kingfisher. He grazed his cattle along a creek, which was after- 
wards known as Kingfisher Creek.’’ 


There has always been some doubt as to the identity of the 
man named Kingfisher. The writer has never met any old-time- 
pioneer cattleman, or scout, who claimed to have known the man 
by that name, or had any personal knowledge of the existence 
of such a man. However, there is an article in the September 
number of the Frontier Times, a very interesting publication 
printed at Bandera, Texas, that may throw some light upon the 
hazy tradition of this man Kingfisher, even though it may not be 
altogether complimentary to his memory. The article referred to 
is taken from the San Antonio Express, concerning that notorious 
character, Ben Thompson. The first paragraph of this story 
reads: ‘‘Fifty years ago on the night of March 11, 1884, Ben 
Thompson and John King Fisher were slain in the Jack Harris 
Vaudeville Theater at Commerce and Soledad Streets’’. Then 
follows a very sanguinary story of the killing, and a graphic 
sketch of the lives of these two men. This article quotes from the 
Express, the morning after the killing: ‘‘Ben Thompson, the slay- 
er of Jack Harris and various other victims and John King 
Fisher, the hero of many bloody battles, are no more.’’ 


Concerning the career of King Fisher the article says: ‘‘ King 
Fisher was a deputy sheriff of Uvalde County and was about twen- 
ty-seven or twenty-eight years old and had a wife and children 
living in Uvalde. He was at one time credited with being a mem- 
ber of the Bill Burton gang and many old citizens of Eagle Pass 
recall the stormy days of that town, when King Fisher’s name was 
a synonym of fear to those, who were not his friends. He is said 
to have killed at least fifteen Mexicans during his career’’. Could 
it have been possible that this was the same man for whom King- 
fisher Creek was named?—D. W. P. 
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The year, 1934, marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
first meeting of the white man, that is of the Anglo American, 
with the Indian tribes of southwestern Oklahoma. Among these 
tribes may be named the Kiowas and Comanches; however, the 
tribes that had the greatest interest and the greatest historical 
Significance to the Americans who came in contact with them, 
were the Caddos and Wichitas and the affiliated bands, such as 
the Wacos, Keechis and Anadarkos. 

This military expedition left Fort Gibson June 1834, under 
the immediate command of Colonel Henry Dodge, and is known 
as the ‘‘Dragoon Campaign’’. It is through the report of this 
expedition that we get our first authentic knowledge of the man- 
ner of living and habits and customs of these Indians. These white 
people came to the conclusion that they were a branch of the 
Pawnee Indians and refer to them in their report as ‘‘Pawnee 
Picts’’. The story of this exploring expedition has been told by 
several writers including the official report of Lieutenant Whee- 
lock. George Catlin, the great artist, who painted pictures of 
more Indians, buffaloes and wild western scenery than has anyone 
else, accompanied Colonel Dodge on this expedition and wrote a 
graphic account of the Indians of the Southwest. He also, painted 
many pictures of the Indians of the various tribes with which 
they came in contact while on that exploring trip. 

The Oklahoma Historical Society has a reproduction of forty- 
two pictures, on the wall of the museum, of that historical survey, 
and also, the descriptive story told by George Catlin, who painted 
them. But of all the descriptions of that epochal event, none 
surpasses that of Sergeant Hugh Evans, Company G, United States 
Dragoon Regiment. It is known as ‘‘The Journal of Hugh 
Evans’’, covering the First and Second Campaigns of the United 
States Dragoon Regiment in 1834 and 1835. 

This Journal was published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. III, Number 3, September 1925. 

This was one of the most interesting historic stories ever print- 
ed in the Chronicles. The original of this Journal was loaned to 
the curator of the Oregon Historical Society, in whose possession 
it is now supposed to be, by Miss Amanlo Evans of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and niece of Sergeant Evans, and it was from this source 
that the Chronicles received the copy of the Journal of this rare 
historical episode. 
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The Wheelock official report gives the names of a number of 
officers who served under Colonel Dodge, and afterwards became 
famous in American history, including Jefferson Davis, who, at 
that time was a lieutenant in the Dragoon Regiment and after- 
wards became president of the Southern Confederacy. Captain 
Nathan Boone, son of Daniel Boone, was an officer under Dodge 
and later served in the Mexican War, and after that conducted 
some exploring expeditions. 

It has not been definitely determined as to the exact route 
this expedition traveled, while in what is now Southwestern Okla- 
homa, but we know that the Dragoons visited the Wichitas 
on the west side of the Wichita Mountains, where these Indians 
were engaged in farming, raising corn and melons, and that they 
were living in grass houses. In a short time after this the Wich- 
itas moved to the north side of the mountains and there set up 
their village. They were located on Medicine Bluff Creek, and 
had a large cornfield near the base of Mt. Scott where Lieutenant 
George B. McClellan visited them in 1852. 

Within a short time after the Dodge invasion, if we may call 
it such, a number of trading posts were set up with the object of 
securing the trade with the tribes of the plains. One of the early 
trading posts was that of Warrens, located near the mouth of 
Cache Creek. 

Warren’s Trading Post was set up and opened for business 
about the year 1839 or 1840. <A fort and trading post was built 
on the Red River, in what is now Tillman County, known as the 
Coffee Trading Post, even before the Warren Post was opened. 
One of the most important trading posts was established in what 
is now Cleveland County, northwest of the town of Lexington, 
Oklahoma. The post was established in 1835, and was located on 
Chouteau Creek, named for Colonel A. P. Chouteau, who estab- 
lished the trading post. Thus, began one hundred years ago, 
the invasion of the white man, and the settlement and civilization 
of Southern Oklahoma, 

It would have been altogether fitting and proper for the 
progressive citizenship of Oklahoma, and especially of southwest- 
ern Oklahoma to have in some appropriate manner given recog- 
nition to this one hundredth anniversary. 


Dew ie: 
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MINUTES OF MEETING OF BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 
July 26, 1934 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
was held in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, July 26, 
1934, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas H. Doyle, vice president, pre- 
siding in the absence of the president. ; 


The secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Judge R. L. Williams, Mrs. Frank B. Lucas, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Gen. William S. Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Thomas A, Edwards, Judge Wm. P. Thomp- 
son, Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mrs. Frank 
Korn, Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
and Dan W. Peery, the secretary. 

The secretary gave reasons for the absence of the following mem- 
bers: Mr. Jasper Sipes, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Mrs. Roberta Lawson, 
Dr. HE. E.' Dale and Mr. George Evans. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the reasons given by the secretary 
for the absent members be deemed sufficient and the penalty for ab- 
sence shall not apply. Motion was seconded and carried. 
ie uae secretary read the minutes of the Board meeting held January 

Mrs, Frank Korn moved that the minutes of the meeting be approved 
as read by the secretary. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Report of officers: 

The secretary read a report of the activities of the society for the 
past six months, 

Report of committees: 

Judge R. L. Williams, chairman of the committee on removal of 
Indian records, under Act of Congress, to the Historical building, made 
a verbal report. 

Judge R. L. Williams ;presented to the Society, to be placed in its 
archives, photostat copy of proceedings of Muskogee Bar Association 
from time of its organization to Statehood, as made from an original 
owned and in possession of Miss Lucille Waldron, prepared by her fa- 
ther, the late Z. T. Waldron, first United States Attorney in Indian Terri- 
tory. Upon motion the book was received. 

Dr. E. B. Ringland, custodian of the Union Memorial Hall, appeared 
before the Board and reported the progress made by the G. A. R. Post to 
transfer its property to the Historical Society. 

Dr. Grant Foreman stated that rules and regulations had been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior for his approval under recent Act 
of Congress, for the removal of the records of the various Indian Agencies 
to the Historical building, and reported also that Mrs. Rella Watts is 
making an inventory of the records of the Five Civilized Tribes that are 
to be transferred to the Historical building. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the secretary be directed to consult 
with Mr. Joe O’Brien in regard to some records that are stored in the 
Highway Department and have them transferred to the Historical build- 
ing. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that a committee of three be appointed, 
with Gen. William S. Key as chairman, to have war records that are in 
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the Capitol, when available for such purpose, transferred to the His- 
torical building. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the committee heretofore appoint- 
ed to secure removal of Indian records under recent Act of Congress 
from the Indian Agencies in the state be authorized to secure some 
one to move such records and to use any funds available for such pur- 
pose in payment for transportation and such service. Motion was second- 
ed and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that these Indian records be stored 
in the southeast room on the second floor of the Historical building, 
and that this room be set aside exclusively for these tribal records. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mrs. Rella Watts, after such re- 
moval from the Agency at Muskogee is completed, be transferred from 
Muskogee to the Oklahoma Historical Building at Oklahoma City and 
placed in charge of the room in which such Indian archives are to be 
placed and preserved and to continue all necessary work relative there- 
to. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the cannon now in the basement 
of the Capitol be loaned to the Capitol Hill Legion. Motion was second- 
ed and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to draw bills embodying necessary legislation affecting the Historical 
Society for introduction at the next session of the Legislature. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Gen. William S. Key moved that hereafter before a meeting of the 
Board that the secretary prepare a list of standing committees and 
special committees and notify each one before the meeting. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Gen. R. A. Sneed submitted a verbal report on part of committee 
to locate the grave of Nathaniel Pryor, a veteran of the War of 1812 
and a member of the Lewis-Clark Expedition. Judge William P. 
Thompson, another member of the committee, agreed to reduce such 
report to writing and embody therein a description of the place where 
said grave is located, such report to be published in the Chronicles. 

Judge Harry Campbell, stating that a vacancy existed in the direc- 
torate of the Board occasioned by the death of Judge W. A. Ledbetter, 
nominated John B. Meserve, of Tulsa, to fill such vacancy. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle, after requesting Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
second vice president to take the chair, nominated Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Sr., to fill the vacancy. 

Dr. Grant Foreman seconded the nomination of John B. Meserve. 


Gen. William S. Key moved that the nominations now close and 
that the ballots be prepared. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. 
Thompson and Mrs. Frank Lucas to act as tellers and counters. 

Judge Harry Campbell presented to the Society a book entitled 
“The Beginning of Tulsa,” on behalf of J. M. Hall, the author. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the book be received and that 
the author be thanked for 'this contribution to the library. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

The committee appointed to canvass the votes was ready to report. 


Mrs. Lucas reported that John B. Meserve received eleven votes 
and Robert A. Hefner, Sr., received four. 
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The Chair declared John B. Meserve elected to fill the vacancy in 
the membership of the Board of Directors. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle then resumed the chair. 


: The secretary brought to the attention of the Board a large group 
picture of Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians taken in 1891 that was offered 
for sale. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the secretary be authorized 
to pay for this picture a sum not to exceed $30.00 out of the private 
funds of the Society. Motion was seconded. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved to amend the motion by requesting 
the secretary to correspond with the Smithsonian Institution, the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and the Office of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
D. C. and ascertain if this group of pictures could not be secured for 
a nominal sum, and that no action be taken before the next meeting of 
the Board. The motion as amended was carried. 

The secretary read the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Society: 

W. L. Alexander, Oklahoma City; Frank Anderson, El Reno; J. T. 
Blanton, Pauls Valley; Frank W. Boyd, Muskogee; D. D. Brunson, Ada; 
Mrs. G. P. Carroll, Vinita; R. A. Champlin, Enid; James W. Cosgrove, 
Tulsa; Gertrude B. Davis, Muskogee; J. M. Dill, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Pearl Eddleman, Muskogee; Earl Q. Gray, Ardmore; Thomas A. Gruwell, 
Tulsa; L. H. Harrell, Ada; Dr. G. E. Harris, Hugo; Jos. O. Hickox, 
Mt. Wilson, California; Mrs. Lucy Hockett, Bartlesville; A. M. Kelly, 
Anadarko; Hugh Ledbetter, Ardmore; Mrs. Ellis Manning, Washington, 
D. C.; Wade Moore, Anadarko; Mrs. Max Morgan, Walters; Mrs. Martha 
E. Naden, Oklahoma City; Wilbur S. Nye, Fort Sill; Hugh Owen, Nowata; 
Dr. Ruth Perry, Ellijay, Georgia; Harry W. Priest, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Lucy A. Rains, Muskogee; Mrs. Leslie E. Salter, Chicago, Illinois; 
Erlene Shepard, Blackwell; O. A. Slane, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mary L. 
Stewart, Oklahoma City; Judge H. L. Stuart, Oklahoma City; Joseph 
E. Taulman, Fort Worth, Texas; Hart A. Wand, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Electa Ziegler, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that they be received into membership, 
which motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


On motion the meeting stood adjourned. 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, vice president, 
Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 
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J. E. LEMON 
1870—1933 
By Campbell Russell 


J. E. Lemon, second son of Dr. William B. and Fannie R. Lemon, 
was born in Shady Grove, Kentucky on February 19, 1870 and died 
in Miami, Florida on December 12, 1933. 

“Jack” as he was always known to his friends, homesteaded in 
the Cherokee Strip five miles southwest of Nash in 1894. 

Fourteen years were devoted to farming and school teaching, after 
which he moved into the town of Nash and engaged in business there. 

In 1912 and again in 1914 the people of Grant County selected Jack 
Lemon to represent them in the Fourth and Fifth sessions of the Okla- 
homa Legislature. 

No part of Oklahoma has ever had a more independent, self-reliant 
citizenship than has Grant County. Nomination and election have never 
been synonymous terms in that county. To be nominated and elected 
in Grant County has always been recognized a double compliment. 

When Jack Lemon arose to speak in the legislature, no one ever 
doubted that his message was from and for the farmers of Oklahoma. 


Jack believed in a square deal for all classes and for every individual. 


He made it his particular business to see that his constituents 
were among those who got a square deal. 


Jack was one of the leaders in the successful fight to set aside 
the remainder of the Section 33 fund for consolidated rural schools. 


He actively supported every move to equitably apportion tax 
burdens; to put effective teeth in an anti-usury law; to provide a 
graduated land tax that should discourage and ultimately prevent ex- 
cessive holdings of agricultural land, thereby improving the opportunity 
for home owners. 

Jack was for or against. He never straddled. 


He was for protecting bank deposits. He was against booze, 
whether it came from a grog shop or a bootlegger. 


The Oklahoma bank guaranty law having failed and been repealed, 
I can see Jack looking down with pleasant smile as Uncle Sam stepped 
in to see that depositors are protected. 


Jack Lemon was one of the few members of the Fourth Legislature 
who spoke against, voted against, and then refused to accept “mileage” 
for an untravelled trip home when the Fourth Legislature adjourned 
its regular session one night and convened in extra session next 
morning. 


No words of mine can so clearly portray the character of this 
Oklahoma statesman as did the closing paragraph in a letter that he 
sent to his constituents when he was a candidate for his second term: 


“My opponent on the Republican ticket is a good man; capable, 
and in every way worthy. To be defeated by such a man will bring 
no sting. It is harder to bear success without vanity than to bear 
defeat without chagrin. He most nearly measures up to the full 
stature of a man, who can do both successfully.” 


Jack’s health compelled him to spend much of his last years in 
Florida, but his heart was always in Oklahoma. 

The collection plate in the First Baptist Church at Enid never 

failed to receive his weekly contribution, to the last week of his life. 


J. E. LEMON 
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Jack was a 32nd degree Mason, but first he was a friend and a 
brother to every American patriot. 


One sister and four brothers remain. They are Mrs. D. F. Coldiron 
of Perry; R. F. Lemon of Providence, Kentucky; G. E. Lemon of Booker, 
Texas; B. L. Lemon of Dighton, Kansas; R. A. Lemon of Enid, Oklahoma. 

In addition to these Jack has many, many friends in Oklahoma 
who are confidently expecting to be greeted by his happy smile when 
they step out on the sandbar on the other side of the river. 
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HORACE BRANDRIFF DURANT 
1869—1932 


Born at Troy, Ohio in 1869; died at Miami, Oklahoma, January 28, 
1932, aged 63 years. Entered school at Washington, D. C. at age 12 
years, and later obtained position in the Department of the Interior. 
While in this department he studied law at Geeorge Washington Univer- 
sity and Georgetown University, and from both schools he secured law 
degrees. He came to the Quapaw Indian Agency at Wyandotte, Indian 
Territory, in 1898 as chief clerk, and was made agent in 1901, which 
office he held until 1907. At that time he moved to Miami, opened a 
law office, and practiced law until his death. He spent one year as 
Indian agent in Michigan. He was U. S. Commissioner for several years. 
He was a Republican in politics and was elected to the State Senate in’ 
1921, from the district composed of Ottawa, Cherokee and Delaware 
Counties, and served one four-year term in the Ninth Legislature. 

He was a friend to the boys and took a great interest in organizing 
the first boy scout troop in Miami. He had a camp on Cow Skin (Elk) 
River, which was known by all as the sportsman’s paradise. 

—Mrs. Dorothy Tidwell, Miami, Okla. 


JOSEPH A. GILL 


.) 
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JUDGE JOSEPH ALBERT GILL 
1854—1933 
By JOSEPH A. GILL, Jr. 


Joseph Albert Gill was born at Wheeling, West Virginia on Febru- 
ary 17, 1854. He was a son of John W. Gill and Rhoda (Smith) Gill 
who was a daughter of Judge David Smith of Columbus, Ohio. The 
family subsequently removed to Springfield, Illinois where young Gill 
attended college, and later entered the University of Illinois. He read 
law in the law office of Gen. John A. McClernand and Charles Keyes 
at Springfield and was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois 'in 1880. After three years practice of his profession at Spring- 
field, he removed to Portland, Oregon and for seven years lived in the 
Northwest where he was variously engaged in his law practice at 
Astoria, Oregon and in editing a weekly newspaper at Oysterville, 
Washington. In 1887, young Gill came East and in March of that 
year, settled at Colby, Thomas County, Kansas, where he began in 
earnest the active practice of his life’s profession which culminated 
in his elevation to the Federal Bench in the old Indian Territory. 
Politics, so often a corollary of the legal profession, claimed much of 
his attention and Joseph A. Gill became identified with the political 
life of Kansas. He was an uncompromising republican and in June 
1896, attended the Republican National Convention at St. Louis, as one 
of the delegates of his party from Kansas. At this convention, his 
friend Major William McKinley was nominated for the presidency. In 
the hectic campaign of 1896, Mr. Gill took an active interest and made 
numerous addresses throughout Kansas in the interest of his party 
and its nominees. 


President William McKinley, in December 1899, appointed Mr. Gill 
as United States Judge for the Northern District of the Indian Terri- 
tory and on December 27th of that year, the newly appointed Judge ar- 
rived at Muskogee and on the 29th opened his initial term of Court 
in that city. By operation of law, Judge Gill also became a member 
of the Indian Territory Court of Appeals, which, at that time was com- 
posed of Judges W. H. H. Clayton, Hosea Townsend, John R. Thomas 
and Joseph A. Gill. It was a distinguished and most highly capable 
group of jurists who convened twice yearly at McAlester to give con- 
sideration to matters of litigation which had been appealed. 


In the Northern District, Judge Gill was quite uniquely supreme 
in all civil, criminal and probate matters. No parallel in the adminis- 
tration of judicial affairs as they obtained in the old Indian Territory, 
can be found in the annals of our political life. The high character 
and known ability of the so-called “carpet bag” judges who were sent 
into the Territory, speaks volumes for the security of life and property 
which was preserved by their efforts. Judge Gill was a man of the 
highest and purest character and brought to the Northern District a 
most unselfish and efficient service. The court towns of the Northern 
District were Muskogee, Tahlequah, Sallisaw, Wagoner, Pryor Creek, 
Vinita, Miami, Nowata, Bartlesville and Claremore. During the first 
years of his service and before a separate district was created, he also 
held court at Wewoka and Okmulgee. To the novel Indian questions 
with which his court was confronted were added the many legal en- 
tanglements occasioned by the discovery of oil in the Territory in 1902. 

In recognition of a splendid service, Judge Gill was reappointed 
to his judicial position by President Theodore Roosevelt, in 1904 and con- 
tinued to serve until the advent of statehood dissolved his position. When 
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the Enabling Act was passed, it became necessary to set up the election 
machinery in the Indian Territory preparatory for the election of 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Judges Gill and Clayton and Hon. Tams Bixby of Muskogee, 
to promulgate the plan for the election and undertake the laborious 
task of subdividing the Territory into districts and election precincts. 
To the cosmopolitan citizenship of the old Indian Territory, the matter 
of participation in a popular election was an untried and unknown 
equation. Outside of the incorporated towns in the Territory, no pre- 
cinct subdivisions had ever been established and the task which con- 
fronted the committee was one of huge proportions and yet so thorough 
and effective was the labor accomplished that the initial exercise of 
the elective franchise by the new voters on the “Hast Side’, was made 
with little or no confusion and few if any contests. 

During the years of the faithful service of Judge Gill upon the bench, 
he resided at Vinita and after the coming of statehood, continued his 
residence there. He served as a member of the Board of Education 
of Vinita, was a delegate to the National Conference of Charities at 
St. Louis in 1910 and a delegate to the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago in 1912. In 1920, Judge Gill removed to Tulsa where he 
engaged in the practice of law and at once interested himself in civic, 
public, religious and political affairs of the community. He was ever 
a faithful and active member of the Baptist Church, a 32nd degree 
Mason and a Knight of Pythias. 

At Omaha, Nebraska, on December 27, 1887, Judge Gill married 
Miss Nannie Donahue, a daughter of Hon. M. Donahue of Clinton, 
Illinois and to them three children were born and still survive, to-wit: 
Mrs. R. M. McClintock of Oklahoma City, Mrs. C. A. Border of Tulsa 
and Joseph A, Gill Jr., a practicing attorney at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Death closed the faithful service of Judge Gill at Tulsa, on March 
23, 1933. His last will and testament is reflective of his high notion 
of the enduring value of things in that he solemnly bequeathed to his 
amd non) “an honorable name.” Could he have left a more priceless 
egacy! 


